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THE ORPHAN’S NEW-YEAR’S EVE. 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


Svucw a dreary, dismal New-Year’s Eve, en- 


durable only as it made the comfort of home : 


contrast more strongly with the darkness and 
cold without. 


Snow and ice on the pavements—clouds and : 


darkness overhead—a chill wind that struck to 


the very heart, barbed with flakes of snow which : 
stung like tiny daggers, and gave fierce menace : 


of the sterner winter beyond. 


Slowly out of the darkness came the child into : 
She had : 
just passed a man muffled in thick, warm gar- 
ments, who had not even heard her broken : 
petition for help, or noticed her desolate ap- ‘ 
pearance—a man who all his life had consulted 


the flickering glare of the.street lamp. 


his own ease and selfishness more than the com- 


fort of any human being, and who now, hurry- ; 
ing along under the influence of. numberless : 
bitter feelings, was not likely to think, of any : 


other creature’s distress. 


She came on toward the corner house where 
the lights streamed through the shutterless win- ; 


dows, and lay broad and full on the. deeply 
tracked snow. 

She climbed up the railings and stared in at 
the window, so benumbed now with the cold 
that she did not suffer with the acuteness of the 


‘despairing eyes, with a look so strange for a 
child’s eyes to wear, gazing in at the fire and 
; the lighted room, and yet seeming® whole world 
‘ away from its luxury and warmth. 

She had set her old basket down upon the 
stones. It was almost empty, and she had not 
dared to go back to the place she called home; 
so, after the night came, had wandered about 
‘ the streets, growing colder and colder, weeping 
sometimes in a chilled, nerveless way; at others 
stamping upon the ground with a passionate 
bitterness taught by the precocious hardening 
of her life; settling at last into a passive misery 
which was in her face still, as she clung against 
the frosty iron railings and peered into the 
‘ lighted room. 

The family were gathered in that pleasant 
apartment. Old Mr. Leyton looking so content 
with the cares and troubles of & long life left 
$ behind, and. that peace in his faceWhich is the 
glory of old age; young M lter, and his 
wife, and the little ones, an a crowd of 
; youthful cousins, all spending a quiet, happy 
’ evening with grandfather and cousin Mildred. 
$ She alone..was wanting—an unscnpenable 
‘visitor had called cousin Mildred away more 
}than an hour before; and though he had been 


previous hour, stared in with a yague idea of; heard to leave the house, Mildred had not re- 


comfort connected with the bright lights and : 


the cheerful fire as the glow fell over her hands. 


Such a piteous sight, as she stood there, with : 
the angels up in heaven and New-Year’s Eve on : 


earth! 


The wind was blowing her thin dress and : 


shawl wildly about—in the darkness of a back 


street she had lost the old shoes which partially : 


turned to the library. 

The room was quite desolate without her. It 
always was, and, having decided that her ab- 
sence was not to be borne any longer, a chorus 
‘ of voices rang through the hall, 

“Mildred! Cousin Mildred! Are you never 
: coming back?” 

: The voices reached the little morning room 


protected her feet, and now they clung naked ‘where Mildred had received her visitor, and 


upon the iron rails—her head was uncovered, 


: where she still sat just as he had left her, lean- 


and her long hair streamed over her face as if : : ing over the fife, looking absently into the blaze, 


trying to keep it warm. 


‘ and thinking of all that lay between her and the 


The worn, haggard little face, with child- : innocence of her girlhood—looking back as we 


hood and happiness frozen out of it; the wild, 
VoL. XLV.—2 


i do at thirty, when any chance incident or person 
27 
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who ought to lie quietly buried in the past, 


comes up suddenly and looks us in the face, as : 


had happened to Mildred Leyton that night. 
A tall, fair woman of a goodly presence, with : 


a face out of which the freshness of youth had } 


gone forever, not gradually, but with some sud- 
den wrench that snapped heart-strings—a face 
that had been proud and passionate, loving and 
impulsive, but, which was more beautiful now 
than it had been in its first bloom, from the 
self-control and the earnest purpose which ele- 
vated it. : 

Maybe you don’t know what it is at thirty to < 


look back on the life of eighteen, and find your- } 
self as completely separated from it as if you } 
had passed into another existence; but even if : at her own. 
nd a dismal ghost do not lie be- } 


a dead sorro, 
tween you ane that season, you have memories 
enough to sadden you. 

The anticipations that have all died out; the 
balls at which you danced unlike any balls you } 
can go to now; the time when music was a pas- } 
sion and necessity, before your taste had grown 


80 critical and refined that if you heard an angel } 


sing, you would be thinking more of the note he 
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3 to the railings and looked into the room, moan- 
ing faintly when that beautiful woman came in 
3 : sight, as a wretched mortal might cry out to an 
angel standing, serene and peaceful, above the 
: darkness of his woe. 

3 Come here, Mildred,” said Walter; ‘‘I want 
; to see if little Floy’s eyes are like yours.” 

3 “Take me up, aunt M’d’ed,” shouted Floy, 
breaking away from her father and running 
: toward her. 

Mildred took the pet in her arms and moved 
son to the window, near which Walter sat with 
? his back toward it. 

The curtain was pushed aside, and, glancing 
> absently out, Mildred saw that face looking in 
She started back, crying, 

“She is freezing, she is freezing! Oh, bring 

’ her in!” 

They all sprang up in astonishment and looked 

i eagerly out where she pointed, but before the 

} first exclamations of pity had died, Mildred had 
‘run out of the room, through the hall, and stood 

} upon the steps. 

‘Little girl,” she called, “come here—come 


3 in.” 
5 








did not reach freely than of the delicious melody ; The child had been gazing more earnestly in 
which followed; the time when you dreamed in iat the window searching for the beautiful lady. 
Italy, and your pains were only a sweet aching 3 ; At the summons she turned, saw the face turned 
from the vagueness and uncertainty of youth; ; toward her, and as the hapless wretch who had 
when you believed that at thirty life would have watched the angel might fall prostrate at seeing 
blossomed into something noble and perfect— $ the bright countenance bent upon his wretched- 
ah, my God! all that lies hidden in the sweep of ; ness, the last strength slipped from the child, 
those saddest years! Sher hands released their hold, and she sank 

But the loving voices came gayly in and slowly upon the stones. 
brought Mil out of her reflections. She : Mildred hurried down to her, raised her, and 
had not be ing, tears did not come easily $ carried her into the house by the time the rest 
now; but she was 2 little paler than usual, and $ of the family reached the hall. 
her soul looked out strangely from those great} ‘Don’t hold her, Mildred,” cried Mrs. Walter, 
brown eyes. ’ “she may have some dreadful disease.” 

She rose, passed down the hall and entered: ‘She is only frozen,” returned Mildred, in s 
the library—surrounded at once by a caressing 3 slow, painful tone, that made her sister-in-law 
group—her face softening in the pleasant light, ; shrink back ashamed of her first selfish years. 
and recovering the every day expression which ; “Open the dining-room,” continued Mildred, 
it was well to wear—a noble, beautiful woman, $ “and tell Mrs. Otis to bring me a hot blanket 
with every Cetail of her dress so perfect that it 3 and some brandy.” 
was @ siudy to logk at her, and every movement; Nobody thought of contradicting Mildred ina 
and word crowned with the grace which self- : mood like the present, and they all flew about 
abnegation and earnest love and respect alone ‘to obey her commands, uttering broken excla- 
can give. : mations of pity, and proving themselves as help- 

Mr. Leyton only said, ‘Maurice Hadon has } 3 less as people usually are in a great emergency. 
gone?” And the girls added, “He had better { After a time, the genial warmth penetrated 
stay at home and quarrel with his wife, instead the chilled frame, the child opened her eyes and 
of coming to take Mildred away from us;” and } looked up, saw the sweet face bent toward her, 
Mildred smiled a quiet answer without even a } and glanced wonderingly about, murmuring, 
shiver at her heart now, coming back to the} ‘Have I gone to heaven?” 
present with a feeling of repose. The words went straight to every pitying 

All this time the wretched child without clung } heart there, and when Mildred, fearing that 
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their presence might alarm her, motioned them ; rest reached the door he was supporting Mil- 
to go out, they stole away in silence, leaving } dred, her eyes were fixed upon his face with a 
Mildred and her father to complete their work, : wild terror, and her hand pointed toward a deep 
which they shared together as they did all things. ¢ scar on the child’s arm. 

When the child could sit up and had taken the $ : Only an instant they saw this, then Mildred 
hot soup which Mildred fed her, she could talk ; struggled into calmness. Mr. Leyton went back 
and move, though she was still weak and faint. g with the family to the library, explaining that 


“What is your name?” Mildred asked. 3 Mildred had been frightened by the child’s ap- 

“Elsie,” she answered. 2 pearance. 

“What else?” $ It was unlike Mildred, but no one could say 

“Nothing,” replied she; ‘just Elsie.” $80, and before long they all went away, won- 

“Where do you live? Have you a father and ® dering and talking among themselves. Not that 
mother?” $ they connected the incident of the evening with 


“I live with old granny Bates now. I never ? that; but somehow they all remembered there 
had any father. I used to live with aunty {was a mystery somewhere in Mildred’s past, 


va 


Green; but she’s dead!” ’ which was a secret to all except ather, but 
Mildred could not question her any more then, it was too vague and too sacred ject to be 
those answers, so full of unconscious pathos, : openly discussed, even among themselves; only 
shook her firmness too much. ¢ they all had a vague impressicn that some time 
“T must go,” said the child, drearily; ‘oh! g Mildred had passed through a great sorrow, and 
it’s so far and so cold!” sit was that which had brought her among them 
She tried to rise from the sofa, but Mildred 3 again, so changed from the proud, glorious Mil- 
pushed her gently back. : dred, whom the older ones remembered in her 


“You are going to stay here to-night,” she < girlhood. 
said; ‘‘take a little more soup, and then you: All that night Mildred Leyton watched by the 
may go to sleep.” $ bedside of the little wanderer, and in the still- 
“Stay here?” sh® repeated, wonderingly. ’ ness of her vigil she registered a vow which was 
“But won’t granny Bates come after me? She ? fa ithfully performed, as all duties werg to bey 
said she’d pound me if I wasn’t back by night.” ’ throughout her whole life. 
“She shall not touch you—I promise it,” re- Then her thoughts went away from the child 
turned Mildred. to the memories which had been called up by 
The child looked at her wearily out of her 3 Maurice Hadon’s visit. 


troubled eyes, caught her hand and,pulled her She was glad to recollect that in the darkest 


an 


a” 
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toward her. shours of her humiliation and her misery she: 
“Have I gone to heaven?” she asked again. $ had not hated him—glad to recollect that even 
“Be you an angel?” ; in the full tide of her agony, she had been able 


“I will be your good friend if you are a nice $ to see clearly enough to understand how he had 
little girl and lie quief,” Mildred said, sitting § ’ been driven to the crowning sin of his youth by 
down beside her; and, soothed by her look, the 3 Sthe reckless impulse of his nature, very unlike 
child sank back among the cushions with an ex- the deliberate way in which cold-blooded men 
pression’ of peace stealing over the misery in her } commit a wrong. 
face. All those things lay years back. Mildred was 

After awhile, Mr. Leyton went back to the safe in her home, loved and cherished by the 
library and announced that the child was’doing } father who had shared her trouble from the 
well, that Mildred was going to undress her and : first, watching her latest youth fade with a 
have her carried to bed, and then come back ; feeling of relief as its restlessness and pain 
herself to finish the eVening. 3 drifted slowly away. 

While they stood about, wondering and talk-$ She was glad of the impulse whigh had made 
ing, a ery went up from the inner room which ’ her send for him after all that laps time, and 
startled the whole group. ~ she was confident that the words she spoke had 

“Father! father!” ’ produced a lasting effect. 

It was Mildred’s voice, but so changed, so : More than ten years since they had stood face 
sharp,that those young creatures who had only : Sto face until that night—never more to meet, 
heard its peaceful accents scarcely recognized § $ unless some exigency of existence should draw 
it; only the old father was carried back into the 3 them to each other for a brief season. 
misery of their common past by that sound. : Mildred knew very well what his life had been 
He hurried into the dining-room. When the ; during those ten years, that dissipation and bad 
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habits had worn out the last promise of his ill- 


directed youth; and now he had returned from $ 


his foreign wanderings, and the report which 


had preceded him of the difficulties between him $ 
and his wife had grown to be the common theme : 


of conversation among their friends. 


Now they were going to part; Mildred had: 
learned this, and it was her reason for sending $ 
Standing before her, re- ? 
morseful and humiliated, looking back on his } 


to Maurice Hadon. 


wasted life, marveling always at her goodness, 


and feeling the passionate love of the olden time 
burn more hotly, he had given the promise she } 


asked. He was going back to his wife to effect 
a reconciliation, and so hold fast to the one hope 


of rest refcamepither rebellious spirit. 
Of all th things Mildred thought during 


that long night’s watch, and before she lay down 


for a few hours’ repose, she bent her lips to the } 


forehead of the hapless orphan she had rescued, 
and the purpose of her life grew more strong. 


All that the child Elsie could tell about her- } 
As ; 
she could remember she lived in the 3 


self she related to Mildred the next day. 
far- back as 


country with some people who were kind to} 
her; then the person, whether she was a rela- $ 


tive she could not tell, was very sick; a woman 


_@ame from a distance, her sister, and took care § 
of her, and was good to Elsie; when the sister : 
died, brought her with her to the city—that was 3 


aunty Green. 


After that, there was a break in the child’s § 


memories, probably she was ill for a long time; 


but when she took up the chain she was living $ 
The } 
woman must have been in ill-health and have ; 
She grew poorer and : 
poorer—two years before she had died in the? 


with aunty Green, and well cared for. 
met with misfortunes. 


depths of misery. 


Two terrible years had followed. Elsie had 


lived in a wretched street with a dreadful woman : 
who sent her out to beg, and who beat her upon } 


every possible occasion—the record varied little 
up to that New-Year’s Eve. 


That she was ten years old was firmly im-} 
pressed on the child’s mind, how she could not ; 
Her last name } 


tell, but she was very positive. 
she seeme have no idea of. 

“T never had any,” was her invariable an- 
swer. 


She had not forgotten how to read and write, | 


lessons taught her during aunty Green’s life, 
and for the rest, clothed, warmed, and fed, she 
was a fair, sweet-looking child with earnest 
eyes—too earnest and deep for her age, with 
the hard experiences of the past. 

It became known in the family that Mildred 
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; had adopted the little stranger, that henceforth 
she would bear the name of Leyton, and be 
? treated in all respects as one of the family. 

Nobody wondered much. They were accus- 
tomed to her eccentricities, as acts of goodness 
; are usually called; besides that, they were a 
loving, warm-hearted race, and readily accepted 
the child with affection and tenderness. 

But it was long before they or the girl well un- 
derstood the deep love and devotion with which 
> Mildred regarded her charge, which deepened 
with every year, and made her young life happy 
as the birds in a summer garden. 

Even among themselves the matter was little 
discussed; but always they remembered the in- 
cident of that night, and connected the child 
with the mystery of Mildred’s past. 

Not that they could think evil of the woman 
whom they so loved and honored; but they 


> knew there was an era in her life which was 
How they knew it, 
even her brothers could not have told: but the 


$ never to be mentioned. 


mystery was there, and the gap which they 
could not fill up, and to close which the father 
and daughter made no effort when they returned 
from their absence of years. 

Could they have seen Mildred Leyton often 
and often, in the still night, praying over ler 
charge, kissing and blessing her in her sleep 
with an outpouring of love the fullness of which 
’ she dared not exhibit before any human eyes, 
it is hard to say what they might have thought 
; —but never any wrong, never anything weak 
or degrading connected with their Mildred— 
flever! 

As Elsie grew up, she attached the old gentle- 

man more to her. He had always been kind, but 
there was often a strange pain in his eyes when 
g he looked at the child—a constraint, even in his 
3 kindness, as if in spite of the love he wished 
to give her,*a cloud would come between his 
heart and her, a dark, heavy cloud, left from 
‘the long night through which he had led his 
: idolized daughter. 
; The details of their lives during the next few 
years could not be interesting. Mildred was 
still the light of her home, and, under her care, 
Elsie was growing into a creature almost as 
bright and beautiful as she herself had been in 
her youth. 

Elsie was almost fifteen when Mildred learned 
fully how strange and unnatural were the feel- 
ings with which she regarded the memory of 
the father who deserted her. 

It all came about oddly enough, and, with it, 
a revelation to Elsie, which filled her with won- 
derment for years to come. 
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Mildred had not been quite well for several ; 
days, and Elsie, as usual, watched her with un- : 
remitting tenderness. Something that Mildred : 
wanted she supposed to be in a box in a closet : 
of her dressing-room, and one day, while she : 
slept, Elsie determined to look for it, and asto- $ 
nish her by its recovery when she awoke. g 

She went into the closet and pulled the boxes : 
about. In a corner she found a chest which } 
she did not remember ever to have noticed. } 
There was no sign of a lock on it, but the lid} 
could not be raised. In pushing it, she must } 
have touched some secret spring—the lid flew $ 
up—there lay the contents: a complete bridal } 
dress, grown yellow with time. 

Before she could even realize her own asto- 
nishment, she heard Mildred’s voice, and ran 
back into the bed-room. Instantly she recol- 
lected that she must have discovered some secret 
of which she ought to know nothing; but decep- 
tion was forcign to her character, and when 
Mildred asked, 

‘*What were you in the closet for, dear?” 

She replied, without hesitation, 

“T went to find the box you wanted, cousin } 
Mildred.” 

“Tt is not there. I remember now, it is in a 
store-room at the top of the house. We will} 
ask Mrs. Otis to get it.” g 

‘Cousin Mildred,” said Elsie, in hot haste, $ 
“don’t be angry. I am very sorry—I found a$ 
chest. I was pushing it, and the lid fiew open. : 
I found 

Mildred put her hand over the girl’s mouth, 
as if she could not bear the words that were to : 
follow, shivering from head to foot. : 

‘Are you angry?” cried Elsie. ‘‘Oh! I would $ 
rather have cut my hand off than " 
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‘Hush! dear,” she said, with an effort. “13 
Shave you grow up with any hatred in your 


am not angry—never angry with you. I can-3 
not give you any explanation. I only ask you: 


never to speak of what you saw. Go, shut the; $ character. 
Strange you ; try to conquer this wild thought.” 


chest, and pile the trunks on it. 


should have touched the spring—you nfight have } 
3 3 keep her pledge; but it was very diffieult 
The girl obeyed her com- the pressure of the hard, wrong thoughts 


tried a year to find it—so strange!” 
She kissed Elsie. 


mand, and from that time the subject was nover's 


alluded to between them. 


They began to talk of Elsie’s childish remem-$ 


brances, when she suddenly exclaimed, 

“T am sure I can remember my mother once. 
She was trying to comb her hair. But that is 
all. As a child, it never seemed to me pos-3 
sible 

She stopped, and her face grew crimson. 

“Go on,” Mildred said; ‘finish your thought, 
little one.” 


>may have made him act cruelly. 
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Now I un- 
I wish I 


“That I could have had a father. 
derstand. 
could blot the name from my soul!” 

She poured out the words with a violence that 
startled Mildred, and she exclaimed, 

‘No, child, no; don’t be so hard, so wicked! 
You cannot tell what he was. 


I hate his very memory. 


Circumstances 

Don’t think 
harshly of him—don’ ti” 

“T can’t help it,” returned Elsie. ‘I think 
if he is alive, and were to come to me to-mor- 
row, I sane fly from him as my mother’s mur- 
‘ derer.’ 

“But you know nothing about it,” urged Mil- 
dred. ‘Nobody ever told you of him; he may 
not have been bad.” 

But the impression was on her mind, and had 
been from her earliest remembrance, that her 
mother had suffered some great wrong. 

“T cannot have you think these things,” said 
Mildred. ‘How can we tell who your father 
may be? He may live. Some day you may 
meet him. He may need your love. It may be 
only your pardon that can make him certain of 
forgiveness 23 P 

“Do you know who I am?” interrupte 
“You speak so z 

“T only know that you are my child i 
that I love you dearly. Little one, don't 
of the past, it may never have anything to do 
with your life; but, I charge you, think of .yo 
father with other feelings. Pray for him night 
living or dead; forgive him in your mothe 
name, as she would do if—if—— %. 

She broke off suddenly, and, after 
struggle, added, with more calmness, * 

‘‘Promise me, Elsie, to think of what I 


at 


S Pray to feel differently. What you have sme 


makes me very unhappy. I could not bear to ~ 


S heart, it would warp and deform your 
Promise me, child, that you 


Ca 


Elsie did promise, and she strove her 


had lain like frost over her heart for yearsy 
She was very impetuous, with a pride lik 
old pride of Mildred’s youth; sbut undes ‘Mil- 
dred’s care, with Mildred’s watchfulness, tem- 
pered by the bitter experience of her own past 
and her great love, Elsie was made to control 
the faults which might otherwise have grown 
too strong to be eradicated. 
Ten years Elsie had been in her happy home, 
with the sunshine about her so warm, that the 
chill of the childish shadows had died out: of 
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ean heart, Sati only a pensive memory, ‘to bear the ‘eabinias of the woman rhe had 
which softened her whole character. ‘ wronged. 

She was eighteen now, and Mildred, grand, They heard a happy voice ringing through 
beautiful Mildred was young no longer, but ; the hall, and Mildred said, 
with a beauty so much more lofty than her first 3 “You shall see my child, the adopted daughter 
bloom, that those who loved her scarcely per- 3 God sent aif to complete my content.” 
ceived how her youth slipped from her. But ; She went to the door, drew Elsie in, and pre- 
Mildred felt it in the added repose which each ; sented her to Mr. Hadon. 
year brought, felt it and was thankful that she} He stood for a long time, holding her hand, 
had been led toward a land of such peace, whose } and looking in her face, whose youth stirred 
Indian summer sunshine and haze would grow : his heart with an undefinable regret, seeing her 
softer and more golden as she passed on toward ; features not so much as images that its fresh- 
eternity. ness called up from the dimness of the past. 

In all those years she had not seen Maurice 2 Elsie’ s eyes never deceived her, Elsie’s memory 
Hadon; he had gone back to his foreign life, ; never failed; she recollected this man. She had 
and his aimless wanderings. But she some- $ met him on that New-Year’s Eve when she stood 


« 
5 
“4 
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times heard his name mentioned, and she knew 


that her counsels had, in a measure, lightened 3 


the difficulties between him and his wife. 
It was autumn, still early and pleasant, when 
she learned that he had returned home, and 


$ barefoot in the snow. He had hurried by her 
without even hearing her appeal for assistance. 
3 She stood, at first, 
‘ brance, but a better feeling came over her as 
3 ; she looked up at him and read his face more 


chilled by that remem- 


that he had left his wife buried in the far off } ; clearly. 


country. 

Only a few days later she received a note 
from Hadon, asking permission to see her— 
such @ sad, dispirited letter, that she could not 


have refused his request. So it was decided, 


| ee her and her father, that he should once 
enter that house, where he had brought so 
much suffering. 

In the very room where she had last received 
Be = Hadon found her, the light of her presence } 
be smiting his heart like that of some good angel 
whom his cruelty and sin had driven from his 


path, 

He was only a few years older than herself, : 
but his face was so worn and beaten by the $ 
waves of his stormy life, that it hardly seemed ; 
as if they could have been young together. 

“This is very kind of you,” he said, after the 
first troubled moments. <I ought not to have 
asked to see you, but, in all my weakness and 
doubt, I had nowhere else to turn. I have worn 
out the patience of all good friends, and I fear 

is too late now to change.” 

Then Mildred questioned him, and learned 
how much his fortune was embarrassed by his 
reckless course, and urged upon him the care 
and attention to his affairs, which might make 
the impending ruin less disastrous. 

“Tf I had any object in life,” he said, mourn- ; 
fully; ‘anything to love me; if my wife had 
left children! But I am so entirely alone!” 

Never a word which related to their common 
past. He knew that never in all his coming life 
would he dare to utter such. 
much for his mind and heart that he was able 


But it spoke } 


“God bless you,” he said, ‘‘and make you 
worthy of the blessing of this weman’s love. I 
cannot ask more for you, child.” 

And Elsie saw the regret and the pain in his 
: desolate face, and all the tenderness of her 
‘ womanly nature went out toward him in his 
suffering. 

‘Cousin Mildred makes everybody happy,” 
she said. ‘If you are her friend, you cannot 
be unhappy long.” 

He had lost the right to call her his friend, 
sand the thought was so plain in his face that 
$ Mildred, with something of her old impulsive- 
: $ ness, laid her hand over his as it clasped Elsie’s, 
> saying softly, 

‘‘Always your friend, Maurice, always; re- 

member that.” 

Away back in the ruined life since he had 
heard her speak that name, speak it with a pas- 
$sion so unlike the calm of her present voice, 
3 whose tones sounded to him like the whisper of | 
sa blesse@ spirit among the dreary graves where 
3 > he walked! 

3 When he had gone, Elsie said, 
3 “They all speak ill of him, but I feel very 
8 
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sorry for him—he suffers.” 

“Yet this man has done great wrong in his 
life,” Mildred answered. 
’ should learn to forgive.” 
; Elsie told her of her recollection of him, not 
3 bitterly, but conscious that Mildred had ob- 
;served the first expression of her face when 
: she looked at him. 

«And he passed you in the snow?” she said, 
“Ah! he was full of suffering and 


“You see, Elsie, we 


i shivering. 
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THE ORPHAN’S N 


atasnees, that New-Yeavr’s Eve. Child, pity him : 
all the more from that recollection. Just as he : : 
went by you, that night, and neglected the: 
blessing to himself which good to others always : 
brings, has Maurice Hadon passed every oppor- ; 
tunity in his life which, properly used, might : 
have brought him peace.” : 

Elsie understood better than ever before why : 
Mildred had taught her to think gently of her} 
father’s memory. If he had been living, had } 


» 


come before her, suffering as this man did, it! 
would have needed all her filial love to raise 
him up, and the old aversion, unchecked, would } : 
have come like an icy wind between her and} 
the fulfillment of her duty. 

Maurice Hadon seldom visited at the house, 
but they met him sometimes; and Elsie grew a 
connecting link between Mildred and him—the } 
one subject upon which they could talk freely— | 
and the very sight of her young face was like a 
gleam of the vanished sunshine to his heart. ; 

It was New-Year’s Eve again, and the trouble $ 
which had menaced Maurice Hadon had fallen} 
upon him. Beset by creditors, deserted by ; 
friends—with the old reports concerning him } 
grown blacker and stronger—he sat in the soli- 3 
tude of his house, and saw no gleam of light in : 

S 
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the darkness. 

If there had been any human thing to love 
him, he might have raised himself from the gulf 
where he had fallen; but there was nothing left $ 
—nothing in all the world but the pity of the § 
woman whom he had so wronged. : 

There were dreadful thoughts in his mind as $ 
he sat alone that night—thoughts which to you 
may seem unnatural. I can only say pray to$ 
God there may never come an hour when such ; 
reflections may overtake you in the darkness. ; 

He was so tired of life that he wanted to be $ 
away. Not from any cowardly dread of living, ? 
but he was so weary of the old pains, the old 

‘ monotony, that to rush into the suffering of a} 
world beyond would have been a relief—not a} 
thought of repentance, just then he felt too hard } 

‘and bitter to harbor it—only the longing to rush 3 

forth, bold and defiant, to the last. ; 
While he sat there, the door opened and Mil-} 
dred Leyton passed into the room. } 
The hardness and the bitterness left his soul, 
her presence brought back the good resolves with } 
which her counsels had once before nerved him. 
**Mildred!” he exclaimed, iff a sort of wonder 

that anything so good and pure could approach g 

him still. ‘‘Mildred, have you come to me} ; 
again?” $ 

She went up to his chair and stood beside } 
him, holding out her hand in sisterly trust. 


EW-YEAR’S EVE. 83 

“You | were in trouble wi so I came,’ * she 
said; ‘‘I have a great deal to say to you,” 

«‘Even you cannot help me now,” he returned. 
“I don’t mind the loss of fortune, the added re- 
proach—I deserve it all—but I am alone, utterly 
alone, Mildred! Neither here nor hereafter is 
there any human creature to give the love I de- 
secrated and trod under foot in the old time.” 

She was greatly moved, but a strange sere- 
nity shone in her eyes all the while. 

“Would that serve to raise you up?” she 
asked. ‘If you had a soul to love and cherish, 
would it enable you to come wholly out of the 
’ despondency of the past?” 

“I believe it would, I do believe it.” 

If in the first lightning thought which suc- 
ceeded her words there was any mad hope, it 
died out, in looking into the calmness of her 
face, before it was half-formed. 

“Then I tell you to hope,” she said; “TI tell 
you to hope.” 

He only looked at her in despairing wonder. 

‘‘How can I hope, Mildred? I have no friend 
—no child e 

Mildred laid her hand on his arm. 

‘‘Maurice,” she said, ‘God has been very 
good to you. The child you deserted did not 
die—she lives, within your reach, and ready to 
give you the affection which shall bring peace 
back to your heart.” 

“The child?” he repeated. ‘Mabel’s child?” 

No other word could he utter. The remorse 
above the grave of that woman and her babe 
had helped, during the past years, to push him 
down. He could not comprehend the possibility 
of atonement being still within his reach. 

‘“‘T cannot understand,” he said. ‘‘Where is 
she? Why does she not come to me?” 

Mildred opened the door, and, pale and 
changed by the revelations of the past hour, 


; Elsie stood there, but with the beauty of a great 


love in her face as she looked at him. 

He heard Mildred say, 

“Maurice, I give you back your child.” 

He felt Elsie’s arms about his neck, and heard 
her voice speaking hope and trust for the future, 
and in the penitence and thankfulness of that 
moment the old life slipped away forever. 

This was the story. 

It was in the commencement of his wrong 


course that Maurice Hadon became entangled 


with Elsie’s mother, a passionate, fiery-hearted 
West Indian, who had known no training or 
} discipline, and who sank unavoidably under the 
first temptations which poverty and her beauty 
placed in her path. 

All this time Maurice loved Mildred Leyton. 
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He meant no wrong to her. He thought at first 
only to befriend Marguerite, but one of those 
wild passions peculiar to such natures sprang 
up in his heart and swept all honor before it. 

He had left her—lost sight of her. He fol- 
lowed Mildred to Florida. He overcame all her 
fears and her father’s doubts—they were be- 
trothed—to be married. 
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The very night of the marriage came. Mildred : 
Leyton stood in her bridal dress, leaning on the ; 
arm of him who was so soon to be her husband. 3 
Her father was in the room with them, all joined $ 
before the arrival of the guests, when into their ° 
presence there burst a spectre that desolated : 


those lives—it was Marguerite with her child. 
She had followed Hadon. 


She poured out the 3 


story of her wrongs—she showed them letters } 


which, by the laws of their state, would have 
made any later marriage invalid—she crushed 
Mildred’s youth out under her words and went 
away, refusing all help, cursing them all alike. 


This was the mystery of Mildred’s life—this ? 
it was which had robbed her of her youth, and : 
> ruins of his old life toward the new promise in 


brought shame so near her that her very soul 
seemed scorched by its breath. 

Hadon learned, two years after, that Mar- 
guerite and her child were dead. He had mar- 
ried, and so life had gone on. 

When Mildred saw the scar upon the arm of 
the Wanderer she recognized Hadon’s daughter. 
It resulted from a hurt received while still a 
babe. She knew at once that the woman had 


determined that the man who had deserted her } 


should never after her death claim his child. 
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She had taken refuge with a woman who had 
once befriended her, there she died, and it wag 
with this person Elsie’s first years passed. 

Only such explanations as were absolutely 
necessary were given to the young girl. She 
had come there, softened by Mildred’s teach- 
ings, ready to offer love and duty to that father 
in his afflictions and loneliness. 

“‘Oh, Mildred!” he groaned; ‘I have not de- 
served this—your goodness crushes me!” 

‘You will deserve it,” she answered. ‘Life 
is forever—either here or hereafter, I do believe 
it is never too late for the most distorted soul to 
be set aright. Be good to my child—love and 
cherish her. 
because I knew in a moment like this its know- 
ledge would be most comforting to you.” 

With his arm about his daughter, Maurice 
Hadon held fast to her dress and looked at her, 
too deeply stricken for any thought of human 
love, ready to submit to the decree which had 
swept aside any possibility of such happiness 
in this world, but looking out from among tke 


I have kept my secret until now, 


the future. 

There they stood, and amid the sacredness of 
that New-Year’s Eve, Mildred Leyton knew that 
the crowning work of her existence was com- 
plete; content that the glory of her youth had 
been swept away, since out of her sorrow and 
her self-sacrifice, she had been able to weave a 
chain which should lead the man she had loved 
toward a light and a promise that could never 
perish. 
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HER BIRTHDAY. 


BY MINNIE MARY LEE. 


Tuts day she’d have been two years old, 

The lambkin of my lessened fold; 

Some months she’s trod the streets of gold— 
Ah! sad and drear has been each day 
Since the :weet darling went away. 


I think now of the morn she came, 

The little birdling without name, 

More precious gift than wealth or fame— 
She filled the measure of my thought, 
For only joy her coming brought. 


From out my window I can see 
Her little grave. That’s left to me, 
With all the precious memory— 
The little clothes she used to wear, 
And golden tresses of her hair. 


. I think of all her winning ways, 
Her wondrous thirst for love and praise, 
The gleefulness that crowned her days— 
The patter of those tireless feet “« 
That wore unwritten songs so sweet. 
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Sad memories all. Ah! me—I know— 

I saw her through the valley go, 

Saw on her face death’s gentle woe— 
Saw her sweet life fade out from mine, 
From mine, into the Life Divine! 


To Life Divine, my gentle dove, 
Where all our dreams of the above 
Close in one gush of holy love; 
There to her birthday has been given 
The roseate dawn of blessed Heaven. 


The glory of that upper land, 

Its breezes soft, and pure, and bland, 

Her foreheadgand her cheek have fanned— 
There nevermore, sweet child, to sever, 
T’ll fold her to my heart forever. 


i Now Heaven doth seem more . to me, 
*"\ More clear the roll of the jasper sea 
Against thy shore, eternity! 
There drops within my soul a balm, 
God help me to be stiong and calm! 





MRS. SHEPHERD ON 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “SUSY 


CHAPTER I. 
“How do you do?” 
“Nicely! Been out skating! 
grand!” 
“Been out skating? 


9” 


Again to-day? So 


early 
“Yes. ’Twas Saturday morning, I know. 

had everything to do, as I always do have 

Saturday; but I would go! 


got my breakfast things cleared away, my 
rooms swept; for I thought if Mrs. Grundy 
should happen to come in, and find me out ; 
skating, and my work not done, she’d tell of § 


it and make a great fuss. So, thinks I, I won’t 
give you the chance, madam. And I hurried as 
fasi as I could; baked my pies and my cake; 
got my beans and my brown bread in the stove- 
oven; put in a lot of wood (but shut the stove 
up, so it needn’t burn my bread and beans all 
up), and then I put on my things, and was all 
ready when Adeline Somers came along. She 
was going with me. 

“She came along just as I was ready. I 
didn’t have to wait a minute, nor a half a 
minute. I was glad of that. So, off we started; 
much as a mile, you know; but I didn’t care! 
I would go! Had to go by Mrs. Grundy’s, you 
know! And, without exactly looking, we could 
see the creature watching us. We knew just 
what she’d say; but we didn’t care. We just 
laughed at her in our sleeves, and kept on down 
the hill. 

“Well,” drawing a long breath, ‘“‘we had a 
nice time, I assure you. ’Twould have been 
dull, perhaps, if we’d been splendid skaters. 
That we ain’t yet; so we were glad ’twas Satur- 
day, so that there wa’n’t anybody there; be- 
cause we wanted to experiment. We tumbled 
down, and picked ourselves up again, a hun- 
dred times, if we did once. We shall be black 
and blue to-morrow, beth of us. We knew we 
should! We have been, for that matter, about 
all winter! But we don’t care, if we can only 
skate! I, for one, am determined I will skate! 
Dr. Comstoe ys it’s healthy, and we know it 
is! Of cor is, out in the open air so! 

“At last, after we had skated full two hours, 
I knew my dinner needed seeing to by that 
time; and Adeline said her mother charged her 


Makes me feel $ 


So I flew round; $ 


SKATES. 
L——’s DIARY.” 


¢ not to be gone but a little while—and there we'd 
@ been full two hours if we had a minute! 
3 **So off our skates had to come, and we started 


in sight of Mrs. Grundy’s; then we walked as 
> if we had a whole year before us to do it in, 
’ swinging our skates, talking, and having a nice 


“We didn’t look that time neither, but we 
could see her ‘peckin,’ as grandma’am Stone 
§ Says. She knew just how long we'd been gone. 
$ She looked at the clock when we went and when 
we came back, of course she did! "Tis her way! 
: But what do I care! I will skate! The doctor 
3 says it’s healthy; all doctors say so; and almost 
: every lady is skating, now-a-days, and J’m going 
’ to skate.” 

3 “How was it with your——” 

: “The things in the oven? Oh! they were doing 
: well enough! I knew they would be. J know 
3 how to manage. They were done to a turn, and 
¢ there was just fire enough for ’em.. I scrabbled 
’my things off, flew round, and my dinner was 
3 all ready to go on the table by twelve o’clock! 
3 Wa'n’t that a triumph? J thought ’twas! But 
3 I was all of a blaze, and wet with perspiration. 
31 knew I was. I thought that, perhaps, I should 
‘ take cold, if I went out into the piazza so; but 
31 would go. I wanted Mrs. Grundy to see me 
looking down street for Mr. Shepherd and the 
* children. I knew, if she did, she’d understand 
‘ by that, that my dinner was ready in as good 
$ season as hers was, if I had been off skating 
Sand she hadn’t; and so wouldn’t have that to 


$ talk about.” 


CHAPTER II. 


Just as we were at our doorsteps, the next 
day, on our return from church, Dr. Comstock, 
coming down the hill, reined up to say, “How 
do, sis? Fine day, Cap’n!” 

‘‘Fine day! Who’s sick on this street?” 
“‘Mrs. Shepherd.” 

‘“‘She sick? I didn’t know she was ever sick.” 
“She’s pretty sick to-day, at any rate.” Then, 
; turning to me, “It’s this skating business!” he 
Sadded. ‘At it all the forenoon yesterday, and 
8 again in the evening; she got cold. a in a 
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perspiration! careless! overdid the thing, as we I saw how vexed he was. ‘Forty women,” 
Yankees are always doing, whatever we under- 3 added he, “half of them with families, and no 
take. Last winter ’twas coasting. Every woman, } help, were out morning after morning. They 
old and young, was out sliding down every hill § slid against each other, into the river, into snow- 
she could scare up within five miles! broke their; banks, broke their spines, sprained their wrists 
necks almost, some of ’em, getting health! 1} —there are ten within as many miles, who got 
can’t do anything with ’em! their heads are so; blows to their health they’ll never be rid of. 
many whirligigs! Last winter they let work : 3 Now they’re done with it. You don’t hear of a 
and everything go for this. Now, perfectly dis-; lady out coasting this winter. If you hear a 
gusted with sliding down hill, they let every- ¢ word about coasting, at all, it is something like 
thing go to skate. They'll run skating into the ; this: ‘Weren’t we fools to slide as we did last 
ground this winter, and be disgusted with skat- ; winter! Catch me doing it another winter!’ But 
ing, after this. J can’t help it. I try to teach} ¢ Skating is different, they say. And then they 
‘em a little moderation, but I can’t. They won’t : launch into praises of skating, and tell you how 
be taught by anything but pains and penalties, : : many ladies were out one day last week, skating 
the hurts they get; and I’m sorry; for I want’ in Central Park, and how many on Jamaica 
’em to coast now and then, skate now and then. ; Pond. This is all they can stop to tell you. 
But,” leaning over his sleigh, laughing, but; They tell you this, out of breath, they are in 
speaking with a provoked grimace and a shrug, 3 such a hurry to get their work done and be off 
“your sex haven’t a bit of sense—hardly. if} skating! 
you had, you wouldn’t be so hard to get along ; “I’m really wrathy about it, and I’ll tell you 
with. Just think of it! Five years ago, if you} why. They'll spoil it. They'll get sick of it. 
or any lady more than fifteen, had gone off a’ In two years, you won’t hear of such a thing as 
mile or more, ‘sliding down hill on a hand-sled,’ : a lady over fifteen out skating. Or, if one or 
as they used to say, you'd been the talk of the : two keep their zest (having all along kept their 
town. You might have grown rosy, plump, ; moderation), and go out, there will be enough 
bright, strong, happy as a bird, might have 3 to say that, if those ladies can get time to go off 
talked a month, telling them you were doing skating, after they’ve done their duty to their 
so, and that you owed it to coasting, they would ; families, it’s something they can’t do, for they’ve 
have poked it all away, slandering you like sin! 3 tried it! They will think those ladies had much 
But see how it was, as soon as they heard it 3 better be in the house at work, as they are, cook- 
was the fashion to slide! Oh! whew! whew! ; ing, eating, embroidering, taking pills for their 
‘Here it is in the papers!’ they said. ‘Every g headache, blisters for sore throat, plasters for 
lady in Massachusetts that knows anything, is? lame side, liniment for lame shoulder, and so 
out coasting! In New York, too! to make ’em } on, and so on, and so on. Good-day! good-day! 
healthy! We women are so sickly, you know, 3 I’m wrathy enough to split! Go!” 
and /’m going to slide! you see if I don’t. a The last was said to his horse. Before he dis- 
S 








going to be a healthy woman yet, before I die; i appeared at the corner, near, he turned round 

you see if la’n’t. ‘Work or no work,’ they said, g in his sleigh, bowed a more courtly adieu; but 

‘what do I care for work, if I can be healthy ?’” 3 he shook his head after it, and went out of sight 
Again he laughed; but with his old shrug; and * with a grave face. 
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CHANGED. 
BY M. EDISSA WYNNE. 


Tuner times the flowers have bloomed and died, 
Three times the leaves came forth and fell, 
Three times the Wintry winds have sighed 
Above the long mourned in the dell; 
Three times the birds have come and flown; 4 
Three times their songs were raised and hughed, "4 
And now the house stands bleak and lone, 
Where once the rippling laughter gushed! 


Another dwells beyond the sea, 
And men bow lowly at her feet; 

But rich and famed though she may be, 
Her cup has draughts that are not sweet. 
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Another wrecked his hope and truth 
Upon one fatal, wicked throw, 
And perished in his early youth, 
Enstained in death by shame’s glow; 
And just three years of chance a c) 
Have told this tale of death and sin; 
And yet we know it is not strange, 
Tis but the common fate of men! 


Three years of storm, and change, and gloom, 
And they are scattered far and wide, 

For ene sleeps still within that tomb, 
And one beneath the ocean tide. 
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ON FURLOUGH. 
BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 


Was she, or was she not, good, and true, and; them. Then there were afternoons when my 
loyal? What was her nature? Did any fire $ sister was away with her husband, and governess 
glow under that cool, white surface? She puz-; and children were left for my companions. I soon 
zled me. What did she mean with her slow, } saw that the young fry liked their teacher, but 
stealing step, her quiet, unquavering tones, and} did not love her. She was kind and patient 
her light eyes that told no secrets? Was she : with them, but not magnetic. She was not fond 
handsome? I could not decide to my own satis- 3 of children, evidently. She did her duty, faith- 
faction. Her head was small and graceful, } fully, but she did not put any enthusiasm into 
with a proud poise where it was set on the slen-$ it. Still they all minded her, and Mrs. Somer- 
der white throat. Her light hair was soft, and § $ ville said they had never improved half so fast 
fine, and thick. Her features regular, her eyes ; 3 as since the new governess came. 
clear, and shaped like almonds. But nocolor; Of course, I had spoken to Miss Talmadge 
ever shone in the cheeks, no fire ever blazed in $ often; but I had never tried actually to converse 
the cool, secret eyes, and so I could not make : with her until one afternoon, a couple of weeks 
up my mind about her beauty. If she had been; before I was to go back to duty. It happened 
a statue, standing forever on a pedestal, there $ to be warm and bright, and the children were 
need have been no question. Fairer statue one $ all out in the grounds. I lay on a lounge ata 
would not ask to see. But is not something } window, from which I could look toward the 
more than marble perfectness needed to make 3 sea. Miss Talmadge sat in a low chair, not far 
a woman beautiful? Was there any soul under- : off, her small white hands, with a single plain 
neath? : gold ring on the wedding finger, crossed idly 

Still, if she had been like other women, if} upon her lap. She never did fancy work, and 
her cheeks had been red when she was heated, 3 she did not read much, either. I suppose she 
or her eyes had flashed when she was provoked, ; was thinking or dreaming, for her eyes seemed 
or she had raised her voice when the children } to look at nothing, though they were wide open, 
teased her, I should not have thought so much } and not a muscle moved, or a fold of her gar- 
about her. She would have been, then, but an: ments stirred. I was weak enough to be ner- 
ordinary woman, my sister’s governess, whose $ vous, and after awhile her silence irritated me. 
words or ways I should hardly have thought of.} I accosted her with scarcely concealed impa- 
As it was, she was so still, and so quiet, that I ; tience. 
couldn’t help seeing and hearing her. She kept} ‘Why do you not talk? Why do you never 
me guessing. She was the Sphynx, and I might, } talk?” 
or might not, be Gdipus. ’ -The Germans have a proverb,” she said, 

It was the autumn of 1861. I had been} slowly, ‘‘that ‘speech is silver, but silence is 
wounded at Bull Run, and was home on fur- gold.” 
lough, waiting till I should be strong enough to} “Then you must be as rich as California. 
lead on my gallant company to new dangers. I} Did my sister ask you to amuse me?” 
called it being home, but, in sober truth, I had § $ «She asked me to stay with you. Perhaps 
no real home. I was at my sister’s, Mrs. Somer- | ’ she meant that I should try to be entertaining 
ville’s, on Staten Island. She and her husband } I will do whatever you wish, if I can.’ 
made me ten times welcome, and petted and} There was a proud humility in her words and 
coddled me to my heart’s content; but I was a manner. It said, plainly, 
visitor, after all, not the lord of the manor. I} “I am a dependant. I have my wages to 
had time enough—which hung heavy on my ; earn, The present duty is to keep you quiet, 
hands—in which to watch Miss Talmadge. It; and I will do my best if you will signify your 
Was not till songg time had passed that I tried ; desires.” 
to get acquaimted@with her. I was often in and; I understood it all, but I was not generous 
tut of the school-room, for my nephews and 3 enough to release her. I meant. to know her 
Rieces were fond of me, and I liked being with > better. So I answered, composedly, 
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**You can talk first; afterward, perhaps, sing 
or read. Where were you born?” 

“In Virginia.” 

I was surprised. A Virginian lady to be 
governess in a Northern family was a reversal 
of the usual order of things. She read my 
thoughts, and at once put a stop to further 
questions. 

*‘T had reasons for teaching, connected with 


my private history—a history Mrs. Somerville : 


was kind and delicate enough not to inquire 
into, after having been assured by a person she 


could trust, and who knew her well, that I was : 


worthy to have charge of her children.” 
I understood the rebuke conveyed in her 
words, but petulance, not patience, was my role. 


“You are curt, Miss Talmadge. It is not a‘ 
question so very indecorous, or unusual, to ask ; 


a lady where she was born.” 

“Of course not; but if a way looked never so 
much like a high-way, you would not walk on 
in it if there was a sign at the entrance an- 
nouncing that it was private property, and 
warning off intruders.” 

“You mean that you have hung out such a 
sign—-I will respect it. Is it transgressing to 


9 


ask if you like governessing? 


“Would it be prudent for me to say to my ; 


employer’s brother that I hate it? The little 
Somervilles are good children—far from trou- 
blesome.” 

“Only you don’t like children. I saw that 
long ago. Do you like music? If you please 
you may play for me.” 

She went to the piano, with that exasperating 
air of defiant meekness, as who should say, 

**It is my place to obey, just now. I will do 
what you tell me, but you shall not know one 
iota of my true self which I do not choose to 
reveal by that means or any other.” 

She played very correctly, very coldly—no 
mistakes, but not one particle of fire or enthu- 
siasm. Did she have any real appreciation of 
music? I was no nearer finding out than before 
she sat down. Then I made her read to me, and 


was not one whit more successful than in my $ 


other experiments. 

“Do you like anything?” I asked her, spite- 
fully, at last. 

‘Yes, I am very fond of quiet.” 

Then I left her to her own thoughts, and went 
to sleep upon my sofa. When I woke it was 
twilight, and I was alone in the room. But my 
head had been raised, and a sofa pillow placed 
under it carefully, and one of those striped 


worsted blankets, affghans I believe they call : 


them, had been spread over my feet. If Miss 


{ Talmadge took that trouble she had at least 
‘ been kind; but I heard my sister’s voice in the 
next room, and had no means of being certain 
which of them had been caring for my comfort. 
Two days after that, I came upon the gov- 
erness alone by the sea. Then I saw that she 
was not marble. She did not hear my footsteps 
on the soft sand. I had a long look at her un- 
perceived. Her eyes were luminous with a 
strange light. They were wide open, looking 
: steadily out to sea. On her cheeks a color 
‘shone, clear and pink as dawn-light. Her lips 
were parted, and her thin white hands, with 
‘that single plain gold ring on the wedding fin- 
‘ ger, were clasped nervously together. I won- 
?dered what that ring meant. Was it a pledge 
of betrothal? Was she thinking of her love, as 
she looked out over the sea, with that strange 
; golden light in her eyes—a light which changed 
‘them to amber from pale azure, and made them 
‘glorious? I knew she would resent intrusion in 
that mood, and I stole away as noiselessly as I 
shad come. I went back again after awhile, 
3 whistling the rallying song of the Massachuseits 
: Thirteenth, and found her—having had time to 
? call in her forces and bar her gates—her well- 
3 fortified self again. 
The children had gone for a drive with their 
‘father. We walked an hour on the sand to- 
‘ gether, Miss Talmadge and I, and before it was 
over she thawed a little. It came about through 
‘ talking of the war. I asked her a bold question, 
prefacing it by a hint of apology. 
“If ft am entering the forbidden path you 
’ must warn me off, Miss Talmadge; but, Southern 
bred as you are, I should so much like to know 
‘ whether your hopes in this struggle are with the 
’ North or the South.” 
; Her eyes met mine with a clear, fearless 
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glance. 
‘‘There never could be a time or place -where 
‘I would hesitate to answer that question. My 
: heart is with the flag my fathers fought for. If 
‘I were a man the stars and stripes would have 
; one more follower.” 
There was truth in her eyes. Among my 
other solutions of the mystery which seemed to 
: me to surround her had been a foolish guess, of 
‘which I was heartily ashamed now, that she 
‘ might be a Southern spy, and feel herself among 
her natural enemies. Of course this conjecture 
‘had been absurd in the first place. Everything 
‘in her manner of life contradicted it, and I 
‘laughed at myself for havinigpever given a mo- 
ment’s credence to so foolish a fancy. 
When the children came back they hunted us 
up, and Miss Talmadge went away with them. 
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Left to myeelt; I wondered if there was, after : 
all, any mystery about her. My sister seemed } 
to see none. Perhaps she was a quiet woman, 
merely, who did not choose to talk about her 
own affairs; and who did not express any espe- : 
cial emotion at anything because she did not} 
feel any. Then I recalled the face I had seen } 
looking out over the sea, with the wide open} 
eyes full of golden light, and changed my mind } 
again. She baffled me. 

There were ten days after that before I left. 


nw 
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I went away, and did not see see again. She 
was not well, my sister said, the next morning, 


3 and could not come down. I understood that 


she did not wish to see me, and I accepted her 
decision. 

There were months after that of inaction, for 
I was with the Army of the Potomac. Now and 
then, however, we had a taste of fighting, some 
skirmish, fierce enough while it lasted, to keep 
our hands in. I had time enough and too much 
in which to think of Miss Talmadge. Her name 


was mentioned occasionally in my sister’s let- 
: ters with approval. Her governess, she would 
write, was a treasure—always the same—calm, 
cool, self-possessed, and, unless speech was ne- 
cessary, silent. I smiled bitterly as I read. 


I found them long enough to fall in love with | 
Miss Talmadge. I knew nothing more about 
her—not so much as the name that had becn 
given her in baptism, or whether Miss Talmadge 
was her rightful title. I was quite ready to 
take her on trust. Mrs. Somerville had not seen her stand alone 
I think she was not a little surprised when I$ by the sea, or heard her voice quivering with 
told her so, the afternoon before I was to leave, ; pain when she told me that love was not for 
and asked her in plain honest words to marry ; her. They could dwell in one house forever, 
me. Her eyes searched my face for a moment § those two women, and never be nearer together 
with a keen, inquisitorial gaze, that would have } than the antipodes. 
been torture to me if there had been anything I do not think time and absence ever cure 
but truth in my heart. As it was I could meet; a man of an honest love. I know they only 
it fearlessly. strengthened mine. I spent hours of that long, 
“You are in earnest, Capt. Granger?” slow winter in recalling every look and tone of 
«‘Ay, in such earnest as a man must be who; Miss Talmadge’s, and every word she had ever 
sets every hope of his lifetime upon one issue.” ; said to me; above all, the time when her lips 
“You know nothing of me.” had touched my hand, and she had told me love 
“Only that I love you, and therefore belicve } was not for her. I never, for one instant, dis- 
in you. I would trust your word, or even your } trusted her. I understood that there was that 
look, against all the world.” in her life of which she did not care to speak— 
Could it be that my words so moved her still, $ that circumstances at which I did not dare to 
slow nature? She caught my hand and pressed } guess had built up a barrier between her and 
her lips upon it, and wet it with her tears. She} possible happiness. But something seemed to 
cried, as one in pain. 3 tell me that if fate had been kinder she would 
“I believe you are a good man, too good for : have loved me, and I gave myself up sometimes 
me. I cannot return your love. Love is not } to mad, yet rapturous dreams of what might 
for me. You must have no more hope of me} have been. 
than if I lay dead at your feet. I can never, in} So the winter wore away, and the spring 
all time, be any nearer to you than now. And} came, and with it renewed fighting. We hada 
yet, if things had been different! God bless} fierce bout one day, and repulsed our assailants. 
you for your faith in me, Capt. Granger; but} They left their wounded to our succor—their 
there is no shadow of hope.” dead for us to bury. It was just at nightfall 
She said these words hurriedly, passionately, } that I went over the battle-field to see if there 
and then she was gone. I did not try to follow} was anything I could do to aid any of the suf- 
her. I knew it would be of no use. There} ferers. I was going by, as I thought, a group 
had been no trace of indecision in her words, } of dead rebels, when a voice called feebly. I 
nothing to give me the sliadow of a hope. I} stopped, and bent over the speaker. He lay 
knew that she was not for me—but I did not} with his head on a dead comrade’s breast, and 
think I should ever cease to love her. Pale, } already his face was ghastly. 
slight mystery—she was more to me than all} ‘Can I help you?” 
the other women in the world. I knew now } “No, you can’t help me to live. I am done 
that, though the shrine was marble, it guarded a 3 for, and I am not sorry. It is best as itis. But 
flame within which could have warmed a man’s} you can do me a good turn, if you like. Take 
whole life with its eyes. It would never warm $ a picture out of my breast pocket, and take this 
mine, but I had a right to remember and love her. } } ring off my finger.” 
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I obeyed him. I did not look at the picture { it open in her hand, and dropped the ring upon 
then—it would have seemed impertinent curio- } its velvet lining. Then a swift change, which I 
sity. I held the things in my hand and waited} could not yet interpret, passed over her face. 
for farther instructions. She grew pale—I thought the hand which held 
‘‘Keep them carefully,” he said, ‘‘and if ever } the picture shook a little. She did not lift her 
you meet Lucia Thorndyke give them to her. } eyes, but she said, oh! with what an eager, 
Stay, she may not call herself by that — quivering tone, 
now—I remember she said she scorned the; ‘Where did you get them—who from?” 
name and me. But you will know her by the} ‘From a dying rebel,” I answered, watching 
picture. It is like her. Tell her I wore the} her face. Then I went on and told her all the 
ring on my finger, and the picture on my heart, ? story, she silent the while. 
into the fight where I got my death. Tell her; When I was through I paused a moment, but 
the only true thing in my life was my love wt she did not speak. The face of the day had 
her. I loved her even when I wronged her, and: changed suddenly. The sky was black with a 
I was glad to die because I knew the earth $ swift-coming tempest. Fierce waves were lash- 
would be sweeter to her when I was gone.” 3 ing the base of the cliff on whose brow we stood 
He had spoken feebly, and the last words died § with white foam, and, looking down through 
into whispers upon his lips. As I bent lower to? their yawning fissures, the sea seemed black 
catch them, his strong frame shook with a spasm { and inscrutable as death. Soon the storm would 
of deathly agony. ; be raging round us. Before it came there were 
“Lucia, Lucia!” I heard him whisper, and} some things which I must know. I fixed my 
then there was a wild cry for mercy, and the: gaze on Miss Talmadge’s face. By the pure 
man was dead. : force of my will I called back her eyes from 
The moon had risen while I stood by him, and } their searching of cloud and space, and made 
by its light I looked now at the picture. Gra-} them meet mine. 
cious heaven—it was Miss Talmadge! What § ‘“What was that dead man to you, Miss Tal- 
had she been to this dead rebel? What wrong} madge?” 
had he done her that he should think his death- Was it a second or an eternity I waited for 
pangs would make her life sweeter? How came} her reply? 
he by this picture, and this ring, fellow of the} ‘My husband!” 
one I had seen on her wedding-finger? Why} ‘Have I a right to ask any more questions?” 


was her name last on his lips when he was; “You need not. I will tell you all there is to 











ween 


_ dying? 3 tell without. His name was Thorndyke; that 


T ha@@time to ask these questions a great { is my name, legally, still. He married me when 
many times before they were answered. I could; I was but sixteen. I thought I loved him, and 
not get leave of absence till after Antietam, and } I suppose I did, at first, as young girls love who 
then another wound earned it for me. know nothing of the needs of their own natures. 

Meantime, I would trust the news I had to} But he was a bad man. Gradually I found him 
tell to no letter. I must be my own messenger} out, and my foolish child’s fancy died a slow, 
—an eye witness to the effect of my communi- } sure death. Before I had been his wife two 
cation. SoI waited. I was not a devotee, but} years, I had learned to regard him as an utterly 
I thanked God for that picture to keep me com-} unprincipled man. False to every sentiment of 
pany—those eyes to look into—that face to} honor I knew him, and, at last, I had sure proof 
dream over. ; that he was false to me. What would have been 

It was October before I left the hospital and} misery if I had loved him I welcomed as a 
got home. They were all there, on the sunny ’ blessed release! It justified me to my own 
island, round which the purple waves break ; conscience in going away from him. The fierce 
and thrill with their long passionate shivers of } hate of him that curdled my heart made me a 
melody. I made no mystery of the communi-} woman. He had all my fortune in his own 
cation I had to make to Miss Talmadge. I told $ hands, for I was an orphan. I made no attempt 
her, before my sister, that I had a message for ’ to win any redress, or to get back a farthing of 
her, which I would like to see her alone to de- what should have been mine. My father’s only 
liver. My arm was in a sling, but I was well } sister had married a Northern.husband. I came 
enough to walk out with her along the sea, and; to her, and took my own maiden name. She 
I chose that for the scene of our interview. She’ procured a place for me as governess, and the 
was quiet and silent as usual, and asked me no 3 lady with whom I lived first recommended me 
questions until I took out the miniature and laid: in turn to your sister. You see my story is 
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simple and commonplace enough, wee yet q am} dry clothing. Then there was a late dinner, 


an old woman at twenty-one through suffering.” ; 
“Do you suffer to-day? Do you mourn for : ; 


him?” ; 


and some music, and a sort of happy, common- 
place evening. Only Miss Talmadge was bril- 
liant as we had never seen her before. She 


What a scorn just touched with pain and pity 3 seemed a new creature, with those luminous 


looked from her eyes! 

“No; I wish I could. It is terrible to have : 
been a man’s wife, and yet feel your very soul : 
thanking God that he is dead.” 

The storm was bursting over us. Already : 
some great drops touched my forehead. There : 
was danger for us both in delay; but I must ; 
have the picture. I reached out my hand for } 
it, but hers closed over it tightly. ; 

“Give it to me,” I said; “I must have it.” 3 

“No!” 

“But it has been my joy, my friend, my sole 
comforter all these months. When will you give 
it back?” 

With a sudden motion she wrenched her hand 
away from my hold, and threw the picture, with 
the ring shut up in it, far out to sea. It sank, } 
and the waters whirled in swift circles above it, 
as she answered, 3 

‘“‘When the sea gives up its dead. Do you; 
think I would give you anything that had been ; 
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that man’s?” 

“One ane that he called his you shall yet | 
give me,” I muttered to myself; but she did not ; 
hear me—she was watching the storm. 

“IT should like to stay a little longer,” she : 
said, as coolly as if we had come out only to: 
note the changes of sea and sky. ‘What a: 
metallic sheen there is to that distant water, : 
and how grandly those white caps flash! But, 
catching cold would be fatal to your arm. Come, } 
before you are drenched.” 

e had a race to the house with the rain- 
mJ and got a little wet, notwithstanding the : 
speed we made. My sister met us at the door 
with a scolding, and made us go up stairs for: 
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> amazement. 


> vow. 
: only there was a look in her eyes which meant 


eae 


;} amber eyes, those pink cheeks, and the sparkles 


of wit and repartee that glanced so brightly 
from her lips. I saw my sister look at her in 
I understood it all. I knew she 
was chanting so her psalm of joy, her anthem 
of deliverance. It would have been more de- 
corous, perhaps, to have been silent and sad; 
but that would have been a mask, and Lucia 
Talmadge never wore masks. Pity the poor 
man, though, who had so wasted life thet not 


‘ even his own wife could mourn for him. 


The next morning I saw her again alone. It 
was but for a few moments, snatched while the 
children and their mother were seeing pater 
familias to the boat. I asked her for the hope 
that she had denied me a year before. Her an- 
swer was characteristic. 

“I did not pretend to be sorry that Jokn 
; Thorndyke was dead. I could not. It was the 
: lifting of a grievous yoke from my life. I shall 
wear no weeds for him. Neither will I take 


} new vows, and pledge a new love, when the 


news of my freedom is a thing only of yester- 
day. I shall not let you talk to me of love. Go 
} back to your work. When the war is over, come 
to me if you think I am worth seeking. If you 
: should be ill before, come home, and we will 
nurse you; for I believe I give satisfaction, and I 
expect still to be Mrs. Somerville’s governess.” 

It was in vain to urge her. During my three 
weeks’ stay at home I got no further pledge or 
I left her without a single love-token; 


more than some women’s promises. 
A year has gone by since then. I do my 
work, I bide my time; but I am not hopeless. 
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“IMPLORA PACE.” 


BY MRS. SARAH 8. 


Tov ask’st not happiness, oh! stricken sleeper, 

in the bright world where thou hast found release; 
Thy weary soul sighs not for joy and gladness, 

Thou ask’st not happiness, but only peace. 


Was there no spot, ’midst all earth’s gladsome beauty, 
Could yield a calm repose to thy sad breast? 

Couldst thou not find forethy lone heart a haven, 
Save in the grave, where all the weary rest? 


Methinks some bitter grief, some great affliction, 
Had bound thy spirit with its heavy chain; 
The houre which o’er others flitted brightly, 
To thee were fraught with misery and pain. 
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Perchance thou didst pour out thy warm affections / 
In their rich fdliness and undoubting trast, 

And then the flame was quenched upon love’s ai. 
And its bright garlands withered into dust. 


Thine eyes, perchance, were dim with secret wee / 
And lonely vigils in the midnight deep, 

When cold neglect, or scorn, or hidden sorrow, 
Preyed on thy broken heart and banished sleep, 


But now, oh! sleeper, now thy prayer is answerec 
Where pain, and woe, and weeping ever cease; 

Over thy freed spirit earth hath now no power, 
In the cold grave at last thou hast found peace. 
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i BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SECOND LIFE.” 





[Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1864, by Charles J. Peterson, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court 
of the United States, in and for the Kastern District of Pennsy!vania.] 


PREFACE AND MORAL. = bably find not many pages off, and which we 
I purpose to tell you all that I know of nd ¢ know are good to look at and to have. 

history of John Mackay. (Gentleman or not, Whether John Mackay reached his prize, or 
ey according to your notion of the word.) And in| was altogether worsted and overturned in the 
order that we may not be annoyed with any } slough by that dragon Circumstance, (who, we 
false starts or misunderstandings, but get clear ; #!! know, is an emissary of the devil,) it is my 
air between us from the first, I inform you at } business to tell you. The moral of the story I 
‘once that his life was cast on the old romantic ; 8d intended to put here instead of at the end, 
type, and that the story, therefore, comprises: } §° that there would be more chance of its being 
item, a hero who fought for son droit if not for} } read, but I have concluded now to slip it adroitly 
son Dieu, performing many deeds of derring-do } } into the middle of the story where you least ex- 
* as exhaustive to his muscles, and heart, and} Peet it. 

4 digestive organs as any of Ceur de lion’s ; item, a 

heroine, superior to the old Amanda Fitz Allens : CHAPTER I. 

and their modern English successors of Audley} A piNcy leaden day; without a single live ray 
Courts, etc., in that, by dint of a little hard com- 3 of sunshine in it; wakening with a dull drizzle 
mon sense and decent instinct, she kept her; about the time the red dawn should have coma, 
clothes and reputation moderately clean; item, } and drizzling on until it became too weak and 
a tourney field, where men, going out of tents ; limp, and generally soaked with cold for even 
of brick and mortar, fight savagely, not for: that, and so settling down at nightfall into silent 
laurel crowns of bits of green foil, but for meat; gray and damp. Overhead the sky lay flat and 





and potatoes, bank-stock, stronger hearts to muddy, at the far base a few wet-looking, heavy, 


toughen their bodies, largesse, sometimes, of ; clouds, trailing along the margin of the water: 
God’s love and man’s love, a grand cheerful ; for it was the Delaware bay that lay underneath; 
death-hour, and a sure foothold on that hour? in a sullen mood to-day, looking up as usual to 
beyond. Fight, not each other, (for human : its twin brother above with a like dogged moody 
beings, outside of novels, are gregarious and face. Nothing else in view but the bare stretch 
helpful,) but they fight the so-called dragon : of sandy beach—here and there an oysidiabnt 
‘ircumstance, who (item) is the villain of this; moored for the night, and, back of the h 
ry, and never fails to appear in the nick of $a slow roll of red clay hills, on which grew a 
ie to baffie and upset our hero in the old-$ stunted grass. Red clay, I said, like that in 
wshioned manner, while he is making his way § New Jersey, the touch of which leaves a stain 
/the prize. And let us distinctly understand, : like blood on the hands; somehow one fancies 
we go along, that this aforesaid prize at: that it gives a sombre, murderous meaning to 
2 he aimed, was no intangible truth, or! the cheerfullest landscape: and there was no- 
“ty, or honor, (such as, being abstract vir-4 thing cheerful to-night in this one. The low, 
we used to write themes about in school, ) ys sharp gusts of wind swept now and then land- 
hese virtues with their practi¢al every day ; ward, bringing the water up with a dull, con- 
m: for instance, a fairly built house, § tinuous plash; the boats drifted drearily up and 
John Mackay’s sense of fitness and color | down at their moorings. Nothing else moved 
‘pprove, a place in the world high enough } but some clothes hung on a line by a fisherman’s 
> him to begin to help other people; a} cabin that flapped uneasily in the wind, and far 

lthful society ; about him ‘whatsoever } out some lonely birds flying toward the sea. 


¥ bY eee ; 


e ere — whatsoever things were of } ‘*Not even sea-surf. Nothing but the bay, 
Si » from a wife herself to the won- } and a little water pushed up on the shore. 
e “ on flutings on the wife’s breakfast } Pah!” and the boy who muttered this hint of 
ee patterns of which you will most pro-} ; general disgust, stooped down and tied his boat 
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THE LOST ESTATE. “43 
“ the tarred rope. There was a oni i ; stopped, this time ap was no ED ed 
of something in his eye that would have relished : ‘was a shrill hallo! He could see the mass move 
a grapple for strength with the sea-breakers ; and plunge, and a light flicker suddenly, and 
just then. But there was no breaker to fight, ; then go out. A wagon overturned; that was 
only the rope to tie, and then to walk home to : all; but it was an event in John Mackay’s stupid 
the cabin to supper. To sleep and to dredge : life, and he hitched up his suspenders tighter 
for oysters to-morrow. That was the whole of : Sand broke into a run down the beach. 
it. That was all there had been of it since the ; 3 If the night was murky and damp, the essence 
beginning: and so it would be until the end. § and concentration in fact of all the murky damp 
He tied the boat, and washed his hands off in $ nights of the year, as I think it might justly be 
the water. They were hard, and like his arms ; called, old Sam Mackay had contrived to collect 
and his legs, which his rolled-up trousers left }in the cabin all the jolly warm light and com- 
bare, muscular and well-formed, covered with $ fort which these purblind nights had failed to 
a tough skin, tanned red. The face, too, was3 catch. If John Mackay, his son, growled and 
a good one, though thoroughly uneducated, but $ went home with a moody, discontented face, it 
it showed the more plainly for that what lay ; was because there was some flaw in him that 
within. Firm-set jaws, hinting at a power of ; hindered his eye-sight and heart-sight, and shut 
bull-dog pertinacity of purpose, blue eyes, honest ; out much that was comfortable, and cheery, and 
and kindly enough, but which had caught, young § good, 
as he was, a trick of sadness; the rest of his face It was a small place: three or four rooms in 
meant nothing, as yet. It takes years of deli- $ all; the walls smoke-dyed; in the corners dried 
cate imperceptible lining to work out on nose, 3 fish and hams hung; a faint perfume of tobacco 
and chin, and full contour, the history or the } now and then; but do you suppose old Sam liked 
prophecy in the man. sit the less, as he sat gravely smoking by the 
The boy wore a jacket and trousers of mud-} stove? Why, every beam and bit of plaster in 
stained corduroy, much too small for him. Last {that house he had worked and paid for before 
winter there had been a chance of free night- } it came there; it had grown out of his very blood 
school, and twice in the month now there was ; and muscle, one might say; so I should hope he 
church and a Sunday class in Joe Farley’s barn ; believed in it. No other house could be to him 
down the road, but he could not go, these cor- ; what this was. Now, too, that Mackay was 
duroys being his only suit. And John Mackay $ growing older, acquiring a cat-like habit of 
had a greedy love for finer clothes. Even now $ affection for old places and old faces, he na- 
he had a gaudy blue neck-cloth tied loosely }turally grew into the house more firmly. He 
about his throat, and his hair was plastered ;had a certain refinement besides, had always 
with oil. It gave him a contempt for himself {been used to a clear, healthy fashion of think- 
(to look down and see the flabby, dirt-colored 3 ing; and the house was thoroughly pure and 
patches about his brawny body. ‘neatly kept. ‘‘Mother” took care of that. The 
Just then a sharp note from a tin horn broke } cooking-stove threw out a clear pinkish light 
the silence: cheerfully, for it meant supper, and 3 over the room where he sat; and while he puffed 
across the stretch of sand the fresh air carried ; at his pipe he jogged his feet up and down, as 
a savory whiff of boiled ham. John gave the Sif to a slow tune, thinking how mother and he 
rope an additional knot and started off with long $ were settling into old age comfortably and se- 
strides to the cabin. However much unrest the cure. They did not hope for this when they 
brain of a boy under twenty may carry, his } married on one pig, a feather-bed, six tea-cups, 
stomach usually contrives to be just as craving. : and—love. He had dredged for oysters all his 
The night was falling; not a clear, mellow ; lifa# If he had caught some of their content 
darkness, but the air growing slowly thicker 3 and quict it was better—or worse for him—as 





,and colder, the horizon farther off, the monoto- ° you please to decide. He was a lean old fellow, 


nous plash of the water duller. Suddenly the : with shaggy black eyebrows and white hair, 


|boy stopped, holding his hand to his ear, stoop- ; the long, gaunt body mere skin and bone, but 
jing to look across the beach at a black mass far 3 plenty of work in it yet, I assure you. Plenty 


(down the bay. Only a boat, he thought, drawn } of tough work, and jokes, for Mackay was a 

up on the shore. $ dry wag among the boatmen, and enough sound, 
“I was sure I heard a cry,” he said, raising ; honest affection to warm up the whole of them, 

himself with a disappointed look. Sometimes 3 mother, and children, and all. I don’t know 

he was so tired of his eternal dredging that a 3 whether his queer, waggish face or the stove 

murder would have been a relief. Again he threw most warmth and comfort over the 
Vou. XLV.—3 


THE 
kitchen; but I think the face would have been 
missed the most if taken away, damp as the 
night was. Pont, the dog, with a skin like a 
drenched rat, but red; twinkling eyes that had 
caught the whim of content in the room. Well, 
Pont had cuddled close over his master’s shoes. 
Janey had put her chair close beside his, ready 
for her when she was done with her work; and 


mother, busy over the stove or table, glanced } 
With just the shy § 


at him every few moments. 
glance she had when she was a girl like Janey 
here. Mother’s brown eyes were the same, 
though she had bloomed out into two hundred 
pounds. So they looked at him to-night, just 
as they put their hands to the fire, feeling chilly ; 
they had got, even the mule Stipe 
knew it, and always jogged on cheerfully after 
it. If you think good-natured, happy people 
weak and unsuccessful, don’t let them into your 
house, for they are sure to infect the whole 
establishment; good-humor is more contagious 
than the small-pox. Not that there was any 
necessity of mother Mackay’s catching it from 
any one. You would say that, to look at her} 
broad, full, red face, or her broader, fuller 

breast, but a woman will be rasped by kitchen 
work, and baby work, everybody knows, and 
needs a little oil of healing and praise to be 
poured on now and then. Blessed be the hus- 
band who has the oil and a lavish hand! So if 
mother’s loud, buttery voice had a sharp twang 
about it sometimes, it did not last long; one of 
Sam’s ‘‘Well! well!”’ was sure to calm it down. 

Though at bottom she was the stronger sensed 
of the two; and of course she knew it. 

it was John’s birth- 
“Sixteen years ago this morning that 
child was laid first in his cradle,” old Sam had 
wakened her by saying that day. And she 
had answered, ‘It war no cradle, but a cheer, 
Samuel, an’ well it was we had that;’’ for she 
liked to be exact; but she had leaned over and 
kissed her husband, her face growing fiery red, 


it was a trick 


She was busy to-night; 
day. 


as if she were keeping back tears, The Mackays : 
were not people addicted to tears or kisses. But $ 


John was their first child; they had not Been 


young when he was born; none of the others : 


had ever been to them just what he was. 

She and Janey had been busy all day, as I? 
said. ‘Just a bit of a feast to surprise the boy, ; 
Samuel. He’s a good boy. 
the schooling he’s allays hankerin’ after, 
a furtive glance. 

“Pish! He kin read his Bible and the paper. 
That’s alla man needs. He'll dredge no better : 
for knowing more, nor build @ house no faster.”’ : 

Old Sam knocked the ashes out of his pipe, 


” 


I wish he could have : 
with ‘ 
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yall filled it again. ‘So it’s the lad’s birth. 
:day! An’ ye’ve made up for it a bit?” rubbing 
‘his hands together, and drawing long whiffs of 
. smoke with infinite relish of pipe, and supper, 
‘and son, and fat old wife, and life altogether. 
They had “made up” for it a good deal. 
‘green rag-carpet had been brushed until it 
3looked fresh and new in the firelight. The 
: window-curtains were topped and dressed with 
$ bunches of green cedar, (but that was Janey’s 
§ work ;) every tin on the walls shone like silver 
$ with a bright cross on each, (bits of cedar over 
’ the tins;) the whitest of mother’s linen cloths 
‘ was on the table; the white delf down instead 
3 
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sof the blue. Upon the table, too, a fresh loaf, 
with the flour flaking the brown crust; yellow 
butter with the clover flavor that belongs only 
?to Philadelphia county ; 
‘the butter, in a dainty white jug; in the center, 
: between the. yet unlighted candles, a saucer of 
$ orange-tinted marmalade. If Sam Mackay had 
} been the sourest of cynics, there were hints and 
| prophecies of comfort here enough to convert 
him; but he did not need prophecies. There 
r {was reality itself; coming out of the stove ina 
smoke of muffins; off of the stove in a stream 
of rich, hungry-smelling coffee; from the apron 
3 of the stove in the sight of glistening brown and 
white rashers of bacon, and a couple of roast 
Schickens, done to a turn, their gravy waiting 
beside them in a bowl. 
: “And very good gravy it is!” said mother 
: Mackay, turning the bowl to make it simmer at 
: the other side. ‘It makes me hungry to smell 
Sef it. What keeps the boy, eh? Janey, give 
§ the horn another blow.” 
2 Janey blew it with a will; she was hungry 
Sherself, but that was not the reason altogether. 
: She liked her cousin John in’spite of their daily 


N 
‘squabbles, into whatever she did she put her 
‘whole strength, and she had been putting her 


‘ strength into his birthday ; scrubbing, polishing, 
: baking, roasting, until now. If John had 
he would come home while things were com- 
plete, but men and boys were stupid alike, with 
a vicious yelp through the horn. Except uncle 
Sam; and, as she went back, she put her hand 
Only for a moment; 
She was a burly, 


sense 


; gently on his shoulder. 
?but he nodded and laughed. 
: down-right, open-eyed child, with no sentimen- 
’ tality about her, but curiously gentle and tender 
with the old man. The orphan child knew why 
> better, I suppose, than any one but God, who 
had sent him to her. Janey was one of those 
‘ children who was sure to care more for others 

‘ than they cared for her, keeping her love locked 
Sup until it was asked for. Between John a2d 
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herself t there w was little affinity. She ins a 
great eyes at his neck-ties and oiled hair that $ 
he quite hated her, he said. Besides, no boy, 
with a wakening sense of beauty, could put up 
patiently with tow-hair such as that, or snap- 
ping eyes. John, too, was just in that incipient 
state of manhood that regards women as a most 
curious and trivial whim of nature’s. The chil- 
dren had been brought up together alone, for 
John Mackay was the only living child of the 
old people—three lay dead in the church-yard 
of the fishing village yonder. 

There had been little difference in their edu- 
cation; the girl’s strong muscles made her a 
good dredger, and on long winter nights John 


had knit his own socks, and pieced balls of rag- 3 


carpet beside her in the kitchen. A dull plain, 
such a life, level as the beach on which they 
lived; but in the girl’s mind there was the re- 
membrance of the days that preceded her com- 


ing here, long ago; of another home, of one or } 


two once dear to her that lay dead there, of 
the pain, the awful terror coming then into her 
childish fancies. She never went back to this 
remembrance without a sudden glance to her 
uncle, as if she could tell of some depth of ten- 


derness in the old dredger, of which no one else } 


knew. 

She stood now in the open door, holding her 
hand over her eyes, trying to pierce the dark- 
ness, the wet air blowing in her face. 

“Do ye see nothing of the lad?” said her 
aunt, coming toward her. 
child. It blows the candle. An’—there’s a sign 
of ill-luck on it,” uneasily, as she stooped, look- 
ing at a knot in the charred wick. ‘Some ill’s 
coming to us before morning.” 

“Tallow’s bad,” said Janey, shortly, glancing ; 
back over her shoulder. 

The old man took his pipe out of his mouth. 
“Don’t talk of signs on the boy’s birthday. 
What noise is that without? 


gone? She’s happed her frock over her head 


and is running like mad through the mist. She’ll $ 


be wet through.” 


“She'll bear it,” said his wife, quietly, stir- ; 
“John called her without. § 


ring her gravy. 
He’s gotten a haul of them sea-weeds she’s so 


fond of, maybe, or a bigger devil-fish than : 
You’re like a hen with her one chick } 


usual, 
about that child, Samuel,” testily. 


“Be?” with a doubtful glanee at her heating § ; cordial voice. 
3 : little accident—axle broken, carriage upset, my 


face. ‘It’s for you, Bess, then. She’s my sis- } 
ter’s child, but she’s like yerself, barring the } 
beauty you had at her time of life.” 

“Tut! I’m not that silly yet, boy,” shoving 
fresh coal into the grate roughly. But she came 
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“Shut the door, : 
their lives. 
’ without a misery to remember or forebode. 


i ’ changing faces. 


Where’s the girl 3 
; ped, sheltering his eyes from the sudden light. 


3;up to him in a moment and sat down by him 

‘ more gently than she had done all day, fanning 

3 her red face with her apron. 

3 The old man bit his pipe with a chuckle. “I 

’ allays knew how to manage the women, boy or 

3man.” He smoked in silence with a contem- 

; plative eye on the supper. The door had slam- 
med close after the girl, but it did not keep out 

$ the sound of the rising wind from the bay, and 

the heavier dash of surf upon the shore. ‘It'll 
$be a stormy night far out on the water,” he 

3 said, at last. 

: ‘It might be the sign in the candle meant a 

3 wreck,” she replied. ‘But the ill was for this 

shouse. No farther out.” , 

The old man made no answer. There was a 
crunching sound on the sand without. ‘It’s 
the boy at last. Let’s have supper now, Bessy.” 

‘“‘Hist! It’s too heavy for John’s steps.” She 

} listened, then started up, her red cheeks growing 

as pale as they could conveniently. ‘Mackay! 
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‘““Why, woman, ye never heard it but once, 
Aw’ if his 
with a laugh, he’s 
We carry as easy a conscience as he, 


and the old man’s dead years ago. 
ghost has a fancy to come,” 
welcome. 
I think.” 

There was something half-defiant in the old 
$man’s tone; because the step was peculiar, he 
‘heard that; and very like that of their long ago 
Senemy. For the old people had a wrong to 
coddle and resent; but it was rather a comfort 
$than otherwise, being a something to dignify 
No man’s happiness is complete 
Yet 
; this had been a real enough injury, and the two 
’ stood listening to the approaching footstep with 
When the step halted, and was 
3 followed by a quick knock at the door, they did 


3not speak. The stranger waited for an instant, 


then pushing open the door and entering, stop- 


’ He was a tall man, coarsely dressed in gray—a 
: fishing suit such as amateurs affect in the sea- 
shore season; with a quietude of manner that 
belongs only to intelligent men used to well-bred 
; city life. If he saw the quick glance of alarm 
which Mackay and his wife exchanged, he ap- 
parently did not heed it. 

«Your son sent me here,” he said, in a hearty, 
“We met him on the sands—a 


3 ’ wife and child are coming with him. I fear we 
| will have to elaim your hospitality—for some 
; hours at least,” with hesitation at the close. 

$ «You're welcome,” said old Mackay, coming 
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nant, ae holding his hand out, *““w itions you } 
be. You'll mind, I say that? Whoever you be.” 

“Um ?—yes?” said the stranger, with a puz- 
zled look. ‘I’m no very dangerous person, 
however. No need to be annoyed, We'll not ; 
incommode your good lady here, unless our wet 
clothes drip on her floor—so beautifully clean. 
It is refreshing to come into such a home as 
this,” watching, through his disjointed sen- 
tences, the woman’s inhospitable face. 

It did not relax at even the compliment, grew : 
redder and harder, as she stooped over the stove, ‘ 
with her lips tightly shut. 

‘‘A silly freak,” said the visitor, in the same 
easy, careless manner, turning to Mackay again. 
‘““My wife and little girl had a fancy to see the 
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; i opening into the kitchen, aa thither wether 
: Mackay retreated in haste. The old man glanced 
at her as she went out, but did not follow. ‘It’s 
‘a sore trial of ‘the flesh,” he thought, as he be- 
‘gan to talk politics to the lawyer. ‘But she'll 
; come right. Mother Mackay’ll turn up right in 
‘ the eend,” 
: It was a sort of scullery in which she took re- 
’ fuge, clattering about the potsand pans. You'll 
: forgive her if the air grew stifling and her teeth 
‘clenched together fiercely? She was an easy- 
: going, fat, comfortable woman usually, but this 
‘was the one mystery, the one wrong of her life 
‘ rising suddenly up before her, and it balked her. 
‘ There did not seem to be much of justice in the 
$s world, or, over it, to her, just then. 


sort of life down here, dredging, a new thing} While she stood back there, the outer door of 
to them, you know. Came down for the day; ‘ the cabin opened, and John came in, quite wet 
fished and bathed in a cove at the other side of ; and flushed, carrying a little girl, some years 
the headland yonder, and were just starting for : younger than himself, as daintily as he might 


home when the carriage upset.” 

Mackay wiped his horn spectacles, and put § 
them in his pocket, and then, in his slow, grave 
fashion, prepared to hang the stranger’s over- 
coat to the fire and make him comfortable. 
‘*So, the life we dredgers lead is new to you?” 
There was a touch of bitterness in the old man’s 
tone which he tried to render hearty and cheer- 
ful. 


The man looked at him keenly. These people 


were proud; he had jarred against some of their ; 


prejudices. ‘Yes. It is a sort of work with 
which I am not familiar. My own is harder, 
and keeps me down in the treadmill too closely 
to get about often. I’m a lawyer up in the city. 
Knote is my name—Frederick Knote.” 

“Yes,” said Mackay, with a sort of gulp, 
pushing his own chair before the fire. 

There was a silence after that. 
his wet boots to the fire. 
into which he had fallen; yet there was a queer 
uncouth refinement apparent in them too; he 
wondered what Lizzy would say to them? He 
would pay them well for their trouble, however, 
and that would make all straight. 


Mother Mackay, grinding more coffee to put ; 


in the boiler, scanned him furtively. Nothing : 
was lost on her, from the fine tinting of his skin 
that told of an easy cultured life, to the well- 
shaped hand with its antique seal-ring, and the 
delicate plaits in his shirt-bosom. 
gone to make that man what he was, the very 
dollars that bought the linen were stolen from : 
her and her children. She looked about her. 


Never before had the house seemed poor and } 


coarse, her husband or herself vulgar to her; 
but they did now. There was a little back-room 


Knote held } 
This was a rough set ; 


All that had ¢ 


S lift a baby. Janey followed him, and a lady, 

‘ wrapped, like the child, in shawls and carriage 
’ cloths. Outside of the door she could see the 
> broken phacton. They had tied the axle so as 
‘ to haul the woman to the door. Even so far 
°this man’s wife would not walk, while she had 
: worked her fingers to the bone these forty years. 
$ Noting how John stooped to untie the child’s 


Q , : oe = 
$shoe with a dainty, quizzical deference, as if 
8 : 

sshe were made of some different earth from 


himself, and how the lady, with her outstretched 
3 hand, and cooing clear voice and laugh, seemed 
$to take possession of the house, and fill it with 
$a color and light it never had before. Yet (she 
; went back to the old bitter burden) all that had 
‘gone to make these people—their money, and 
; grace, and ease—had been stolen from her ani 
} her children: left their life the bare, mean thing 
it was. 

Poor old mother Mackay was frightened at 
herself. She put her stuffy hands over her 
breast, in the region under which her heart was 
$supposed to be buried, with a quick remen- 
:brance of countless sermons heard up yonder 
: in the sleepy little meeting held in Joe Farley's 
barn. This was not what she learned there. It 
‘hurt Samuel as much as her. But look at him! 
: “Ef the Lord ever let a live angel come into 4 
‘man’s body, it’s in you, Sam Mackay—the Got- 
‘ fearingest, patientest man!’ looking unfervidly 
at the mild, lantern-jawed face, and the lank 
: limbs. Some way, the fiery heat in her face 

S began to die out as she watched him, ani 
$ thought back, in her disjointed way, over the 
twenty years he had been trying to teach her 
: patience. God had not knit the hearts in these 
$ uncouth bodies together to no purpose. 
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THE LOST ESTATE. “AT 
Presently, ‘esther ‘testing stole oie wd, pry child’s 8 ane: “You don’t. mean that, “John? 
shut the door softly on the lighted room within, : “You're not going to let them eat that sup- 
fastening herself into the damp, dark scullery. : per?” 
A few moments there alone will do her no harm. 3 The boy’s gray eyes flashed indignantly. 
: Don’t be mean, Jane,” and began to brush 
‘his hair. 
CHAPTER II. ; She sat down on the edge of the cot again. 
Oxz might fancy that fate, if we choose so to ; So square and stumpy she looked, sitting there 
call the power that shapes men’s lives, had an } puckering up the quilt invher hard hands. He 
eye for the picturesque, and now and then : did not see how the child’s square-built body, 
amused herself with bringing about odd coinci- 3 that vexed him to look at, was heaving, nor how 
dences, dramatizing the commonplace deeds of } she was choking down the tears in her throat. 
her puppets, as it were, by setting the turning ‘ “TI hate anything mean and stingy,” he con- 
phases of their lives, the few vital moments, in 3 tinued. ‘Why don’t you go down and help 
a fitting frame. John Mackay, in after years, mother dish the meat? Lord knows where 
looked back at that night, not as at the crisis of ; mother went off to; and even father ain’t like 
his history, but as he might at some curious | himself, and hearty with these people.” 
picture, wherein the history had been strangely She did not move in spite of all these mutters. 
summed and prophesied. A dark, stormy night; 3 “TI did not mean to anger you, John. Don’t 
his sluggish blood on fire with some strange un- ae quarrel to-night. It’s your birthday. I’ve 
rest; these people coming to him—whose desti- : thought of that all day.” 
nies had been tangled with his own generations 3 Jane was .not usually so humble, and John 
back, and who, in future years, were to control } only felt his cause more just at the unwonted 
his life irrevocably—coming to him now, and } ; non- -resistance. ‘‘Who’s angry?” he cried. ‘It’s 
disappearing again as suddenly. Fate played } ‘ not often a little thing turns up in a fellow’s life 
at tableaux then, he was used to think, on look- like this—something out of the common run— 
ing back. } and all you women folks must go about to thwart 
Going up to his room in the loft now, he tore 3 and fret me. These kind of people don’t come 
of his coat, and began washing the mud off his } every day. Why don’t you treat ’em like friends, 
face and hands, startled, as he glanced in the 3 and not let ’em think we are no better than the 
little glass, to see how nervous and heated the } brutes? Eh, why don’t you?” waxing louder 
face was, and how his eyes glowed. Janey, sand redder, brushing angrily at the mud on his 
coming quictly up the ladder after him, sat } trousers with a broom whisk. 
soberly on the foot of the cot, regarding him, “T didn’t look much at them.” 
while he taiked excitedly, blurting out the words “Didn’t you?” with a patronizing look. ‘You 
between the dashes into the water-basin. are always slow, Jane, I know. Well, the fel- 
“Wasn’t it lucky I chanced down just as I ‘low’ snot much. I’ve seen lots better men than 
did, Jane? Do you think they'll stay all night? ‘him along beach, come off yachts and the like. 
The luckiest thing you and mother had that $ But the woman’s worth looking at, according té 
whim of cooking me a birthday dinner; only I my notion. Got a voice that would charm the 
wish it were better. It must seem so coarse to ¢ : birds off the bushes, and her dress clings soft 
them. That little girl looks as if she’d lived on $ to her when she walks, and her hand is as light 
nothing but cream and berries all her life.” : and soft as a gull’s breast. She’s what a woman 
“She’s eating bread and molasses as if she ‘ : ought to be.” 
liked it,” said Jane, dryly. ‘Won’t you eat any , “The girl’s got the most sense of the party, 
of the supper, John?” 31 thought,” said Jane, recovering her voice. 
“Lord no, child,” rubbing his face with the: ‘Eh! the little one? She’s nothing but a 
huckaback towel until it shone; “I’m not hun-’ baby,” his face growing hot at the remem- 
gry. I don’t care for the supper. If it’s only : brance of how he had held her in his arms 
enough for them, and they like it.” 3 ploughing through the sand beach, in the wet 
“So you'll not eat it?” Janey got up, looking ; and darkness, feeling something like the princes 
at him as she said this. So as she and his }in the fairy tale he read, seeking their fortunes 
mother had been saving the chickens for weeks 3 at night along the sea-shore. ‘She's only a 
for this, and eggs for the muffins, and now this ? chubby bit of-a thing, good to be nursed; ’s got 
was to be the end of it! So as she had scrubbed 3 a pretty name—Gretchen. Dutch, isn’t it? I'm 
all day, and he never had seen it, but had taken 3 going down now. Are you out of the sulks yet, 
her Scotch shawl to wipe the mud off of that } eh?” pulling her roughly by the sleeve. 
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48 THE LOST ESTATE. 
“John!” she started up with a curious eager- ; bade them be seated; and Mr. Knote, intending 
ness, the color coming and going in her thick, } to pay his way well, had drawn a chair up and 
bilious skin as he had never seen it before. 3 bidden his wife do the same. Old Mackay carved 
“Don’t be cross with me to-night, John. I? the chickens as well as he could for his hot dis- 
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didn’t think you could have hurt me so as you 
did awhile ago. But I did not think you’d ever 
have contempted the supper—and for stran- 
gers.” Her nose grew redder, and she began 
to sob. She was not growing handsome as she 
did it, and John was irritable: at any rate, 
wanted to be off, down stairs. ‘‘I—I’m a fool!” 
indignantly dashing off the:tears. ‘‘Lord knows 
I’ve ‘fought with you enough. But it seems to 
me as if you were giving up me and your old 
father and mother, as well as the supper, for 
strange folk that have bewitched you. Some- 
thing tells me so. It—it wasn’t chance brought 
the knob for ill-luck on the candle to-night, nor 
bad tallow,” with a fresh burst of tears. 

John looked at her with a blank bewilder- 
ment. “If I knew what ailed you,” in that 


cussion of the tariff with his guest. They argued 
themselves into quite a community of feeling. 
The lady ate languidly, with a persistent smil- 
ing empressement, when she spoke to the Mackays, 
which the father and son were charmed with; for 
men always relish a slight exaggeration of cha- 
racter or manner in women. But Janey saw 
that the woman was affable, the most insulting 
: form of pretension, and was shy of her accord- 
$ ingly. 

’ She sat down on a low cricket not far from 
* the little girl, who stood with her back to the 
} fire, her tiny hands stretched behind her so as 
3 to clasp each other. She was very slight, but 
3 there was something compact and firm in the 
: poise of her light limbs, in the manner in which 
3 her head was set on her shoulders. About nine 
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grave, explanatory tone with which men always 3 years old, Jane concluded her to be, as she 
address hysterical women, ‘‘I’d know what to; looked at her. Her face was squarely cut, with 
say. Women are always full of freaks. I choose 3 her hair drawn off of a low, broad forehead, be- 
to be civil to a lot of strange people stopping ; neath which looked gravely out a pair of slow 





for an hour, and you suspect me of deserting 
my father! Don’t fret me, Jane! I’m tireder 
than you know.” He stopped a moment, pull- 
ing at his neck-cloth as if it choked him. “I’m 
sitk to my soul of this dredging. Any trifle that 
makes me forget it is good for me. Even seeing 
these people is like getting a breath of outer 
air.” He shook off her hands from his shoulder 
and went down the ladder. 

The girl stood quiet a moment. 
reasonable, certainly, and silly. But she knew 
then that he was gone from her and his home, 
utterly, after that night—never to return. And, 


It was un- 


through her acrid temper and remembrance of 


squabbles and daily injustice between them, she 
had a vivid, keen sense of how she loved him, 
now that he was gone. ‘I don’t care,” turning 
to the basin to cool her eyes. 


us off, he’ll find none better,” with a stifled sob. $ 


“Poor John! No wonder he’s tired of the 


dredging! 
on. And I’ve been cross and fretted him every 
day.” 


She wet the towel, and, using it after the 


fashion of a mop, soon had her face cool, and } 


went down. But she could not make the flesh 
less muddy, nor the hair other than a faded red. 
That hurt her sometimes to think of. 

They were at the table when she entered. 
Mother Mackay, coming in with a grave look 
of determined patience, had placed the birth- 
day chickens and muffins on the table, and 


“If he throws 3 


Other boys go to school and get 


’ brown eyes. A firm little mouth too, with red 
¢ lips, which Jane wished to kiss. Such a curious 
¢ old-fashioned baby. 

‘‘Why don’t you eat your supper?” said Jane, 
meeting her eyes. 

“No.” 

“Don’t be rude, Gretchen.” 

The child made an odd little bow te her 
mother. 

“Ar’n’t you hungry?” said Jane, lowering 
her voice. 

Gretchen came nearer, leaning forward. ‘Yes, 
I am,” in a confidential whisper. 

“Why don’t you eat then?” 

‘Because none of you wanted us here. There! 
No, not one of you.” 

Jane made no answer, only looked at her 
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steadily, her mouth twitching. 

The child laughed outright in a moment, and 
; then, coming up to her, leaned indolently on her 
° knee. 
> ‘I wish you’d nurse me, I ache so,” she whis- 
pered. 

«Don’t fatigue the little girl, Gretchen,” said 
the mother. 

‘‘What is your name?” said Jane, taking the 
pink little fingers in her own. 

‘‘ Marguerite—mamma called me—Pearl, and 
Our nurse called me 
You 


‘Nice little girl!” 


Daisy, and such stuff. 
Ricca Bowers was our nurse. 
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“Well, she did. And she got sick and went: Children have instincts as true as those of 
away, I don’t know where. But she never came : animals; there had been a thorough recognition 
back. Mamma says she’s dead, I don’t know.” ; between these two girls. Jane never forgot the 
Ske was silent, thinking, for a few moments. little figure crouched up in the corner under the 
“Well, I told them they must call me Gretchen. ‘ stairs, nor the look of her face in that last half- 
I liked Ricca. I said they must. Mamma did $ hour, though years passed before she saw her 
not wish to, but she had to give up. She always ® again. ‘How hard her mouth is shut!” she 
has to give up when I say she must.” ‘thought now, glancing at her furtively. ‘She 

The conversation stopped here, until the child looks as if she never had any one to play with. 
looked up again. ‘I’m going to sleep,” she said, ‘1 wonder what she did when her nurse Ricca 

«Will you come up and lie on my bed?” asked ; died?” But she did not go near her, or speak 
to her again. 

The storm without had abated; a clear gray 
mist held the air, through which the moonlight 


Jane. 3 
“No. This is better,” twisting herself up on § 
Jane’s lap, with a saucy smile, like one who is } 
used to petting and spoiling, and chooses, for a ’ made an uncertain sickly light. In the west, 
moment, to be indulged in it. She did not see } thick waves of black fog rolled up, height upon 
John watching her, as a bear might a kitten. } height, bringing the horizon apparently within 
Jane did, and noted how his heavy, soggy fea- i touch. 
tures lighted slowly, and how he affected a} ‘But the way over the beach is clear,” said 
; Mr. Knote, coming to the window with old Sam, 
‘ speaking in his hearty, cordial voice, that seemed 
$ always to toss all difficulties to the winds. 
3 “Clear enough for them that knows it, but 


mannish, grown-up look when he spoke. 

“Tl carry the child up stairs, if she wishes ; 
to go,”’ John said. 

The child raised herself, suddenly grave. ‘I 
do not choose it,” said she; ‘did not choose you {I misdoubt your going alone,” hesitated old 
should carry me before.” ; Mackay, putting on his horn spectacles, without 

“Why?” with a quizzing air. : which he never deliberated. “You'd best accept 

Her eyes surveyed him from head to foot with : our offer, and take a shakedown for the night 
a hard, critical look, before she answered. ‘I ‘and pot-luck for breakfast. In the morning it 
do not like you,” turning lazily on Jane’s lap, {will be a clear drive over the sands. Besides, 

The boy’s face turned scarlet. ‘It is the ‘are you sure the axle is safe?” 
fishy smell on my clothes,” bitterly, catching 3 ‘‘My driver is careful. If he says it will do, 
hold of his muddy trousers. :Tll trust him. It has been a pleasant adven- 

“No,” after a pause, ‘I like her, and it is on > ture,” rubbing his hands. ‘’Pon my word, the 
her clothes. I don’t know why, but I don’t } pleasantest I’ve met with this many a year! 
want you near me. Nor to speak tome. Don’t : Turning out as it did, you see? And I'd like to 
talk. I’m tired.” ‘stay and discuss our national squabbles with 

John Mackay gave an embarrassed laugh, and $ you an hour or two’longer, and spend the night. 
went to the window. It stung him; for, with a } But my wife—these women are nervous, you 
man’s body, he had only the ignorant, groping ® know, from under their own roof-tree, Can’t 
mind of a child, swayed by trifles. : take things rough-and-tumble. Though you are 

Gretchen looked after him, and then lay quiet, ? comfortable here,” glancing around; “snug be- 
watching Jane’s grave face with her half-shut } yond belief, considering the room you have.” 
eyes. After awhile she opened them, speaking} Mackay glanced at his wife; but she was 
sharp and angrily. ‘Well, what is it? Speak ; listening patiently, the corners of her mouth 
out! What do you think of me?” firmly drawn down. ‘Safe so far,”’ he thought 

“What matter?” coldly, setting her on the 3 to himself. ‘But the sooner they’re off the 
floor. ‘J do not care to tell every one what I } better. Or we'll have a storm.” Then he said 
think of them.” ‘aloud, ‘*So you will go?” 

“I do,” relapsing into a yawn. “I’mtiredof{ ‘Yes. If your young man—John, eh? would 
being kind, as mamma preaches. I hate lies.” ‘ bring the driver up from the shed with the 
She sauntered off to a settle and seated herself { wagon. Fine boy; your son, Mr. Mackay? I'd 
alone, watching Jane and John with sad, un- i be glad to see him or you at our place whenever 
childlike eyes, but not speaking again to them, } you come to the city.” 
or any one, refusing to eat by a shake of the} ‘‘Where did you ask my son?” said mother 
head; the attentive watchful look going from } Mackay. 
her face at last, and leaving it simply tired and The old dredger’s face began to work, but the 
lonely. {stranger went on unsuspectingly. 
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“To our place, up the Delaware; a bit out ot : 
the city. Worth looking at, we think. Forest : 


trees century old,” with an affected air of in-; 


difference. 

Jane listened attentively. 
shell this man was! 
John was hungry for book-learning? 

“Yes, I’d like you to call,” he went on; ‘let : 
me be hospitable in turn. You have shown me: 
the water, let me show you what nature can do } 
with land.” He had turned to John as he spoke, ? 
and now suddenly stopped. “Eh! How? This } 
is extraordinary! I see it now—it puzzled me? 
from the moment I first saw you. Lizzy, do you } 
perceive? The most extraordinary resemblance } 


between our young friend here and—do you see $ 


what, my dear?” 
“No. But I am so slow,” deprecatingly. 
“Only, the large portrait of my grandfather } 
that hangs in the library. Eh! do you see it? 


Most astonishing, upon my word! Same square } 
cut of jaw—my grandfather always shaved } 
clean, he was so proud of that—good base to } 
his face ; eyes, and the droop in the lids. Charles : 
the First eyelid we call it, you know, it ran} 
Nose in this face not de- } 
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through the Stuarts. 
cided yet, eh? But it was most singular.” 


John had borne this dissection, boy-like, with : 
an uneasy laugh and shrug of the shoulders; his : 


mother was grimly silent. 

“Well, well!” said Knote, “it grows late. We 
have trespassed too long on your hospitality. 
Make ready, Gretchen.” 

He stood talking to Mackay while the carriage : 
was brought up to the door of the cabin, and } 
his wife and child put on their bonnets. 

The old dredger gallantly conveyed them out, 


under shelter of his oil-skin coat, held over their : 


heads: John standing moodily apart. Gretchen 


bade nobody good-by but Jane, going up to her : 
with the saucy laugh again in her face, and say- : 
ing, “I like you whether you choose it or not.” : 


What an empty : 
Was it to be like him that ; ; 





: Knote returned after his wife and the child 
were safely ensconced in the carriage, drawing 
his pocket-book out with a smile. ‘Nothing 
? can pay for kindness but——” 

The old man’s face suddenly darkened, it had 
been nothing but genial and glowing before. 
: “Put it up!—put it up, sir! You offend me. 

Before my wife sees——” 

But it was too late. The old lady had seen 
the pocket-book, heard the words; this was 
: more than she had prepared to bear patiently. 
She came from beside the table, her face, and 
; cap, and hands all flurry and agitation. ‘‘ No. 
} Nothing can pay the debt you owe us. You 
spoke truer words than you know. Law’ll never 
give it back. But we want no sham bargain 
and sales of a bit of victuals,” with unutterable 
disgust. 

‘Pooh! pshaw! Bessy!” said her husband, 
’ trying to interpose between the stranger and 
her solid mass of flesh. ‘Let by-gones be by- 
gones; don’t be opening old sores with Mr. 
Knote. Good-by, sir.” 

‘‘But what does this mean? By-gones, ma- 
dam? I insist upon an explanation, Mackay.” 

“You shall have none from me,” said Mackay, 
with a natural dignity. ‘Be contented to put 
up your money and go. You have been warmed 
and sheltered. If any other account is open 
; between us, I will not bring it to light. God 
} has thought right to set one in high places and 
s above the other. But our house is our own. 
$ He has left us our bit of good-will and victuals 

to give away. Even to you and yours.” He drew 

: his wife back, as he spoke, and shut the door. 

Nothing was left to the stranger but to make 
> his way through the fog to his carriage. ‘A 
queer sort of creatures,” he said, being seated 
> by his wife. ‘The woman a little deranged, I 
think. I wish they had allowed me to pay my 
bill.” And that was all of it. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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Tur acme of thy hopes is won, 
For thou hast reached old Europe’s strand; 
Thy blood, touched by health’s magic wand, 
With a new lease of life will run! 


Thy words come winging o’er the seas, 
And all my soul intoxicate; 
Up to the largeness of thy state 

I rise from slothful plains of ease! 


Thy soul comes questioning to mine! 
My heart a purer faith is taught, 


Instructed by the grander thought, 
Iilumined as by light divine! 


OL! might I feel upon my head 
Thy royal hand, charmed by thy lips, 
The shadow of each joy’s eclipse 

Would scarcely fill my soul with dread! 


Although by adverse winds I’m tossed, 
And each must go a separate way, 
*Twill be my future pride to say, 

Once have our life-paths met and crossed! 
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MY FORTUNE: HOW I LOST AND FOUND IT. 
BY LESLIE WALTER, AUTHOR OF “DORA’S COLD,” ETC., ETC. 


Some one says that to be young, gay, and: Rosine and I were alone, and had no one to 
healthy, ‘‘queen o’er yourself,” and “sovereign explain the accident to us; but we gradually 
over nature’s fair domain,” is to hold the fabled : understood, from the questions and answers 
treasure of the philosopher’s stone, in the pos- } passing among the rest, that the train had 
session of the truest secret of happiness; and § been thrown off the track by some obstruc- 
so I felt it to be, as I was whirled swiftly along $ tion, and our car and another slightly damaged. 
the —— railroad, one bright summer morning, $ There was no resource but for the passengers 
on my way from school. The last forfeit was} belonging in these to remain where they were, 
paid, the last lesson said, the last lecture re- 3 while the engine, with uninjured carriage, pro- 
ceived for some weeks to come; the distracting } ceeded to its destination, and then returned for 
examination prepared for, through many anxious : us. This was unpleasant, but not unbearable, 
hours, was passed with a reasonable degree of} and better than broken bones, or fractured 
credit; prizes had been awarded, praise and ¢ skulls; so we who were of a submissive dispo- 
censure duly distributed, and neither school nor } sition per force, as belonging to this unlucky 
school-books need disturb my fancy for the next} party, resigned ourselves to a long period of 
ferty days. Well might I feel free and happy, $ patient waiting, and watched the more eager 
and think railroad traveling the pleasantest: and impatient travelers crowd into, upon, and 
because one so enjoyed escaping from it at last! § to the engine. 
The strains of our exhibition songs rangin my} ‘Send down Harding, when you reach the 
ears, keeping time to the regular rhythm of the; A station!” shouted some person in au- 
machinery, the clang and beat of the iron en- 3 thority, who had remained to take charge of 
gine, the motion of the wheels; the glancing} us, to the engineer. ‘He came up this morn- 
lights in the mirror at the end of the car, and : ing, and has not gone back yet, I think. He 
the shifting landscapes there reflected, glim-} will know how to help us better than any of 
mered and danced before my eyes; my French } you——” the rest was muttered between his 
maid, Rosine, sitting opposite, her neatly-gloved ; teeth. The official touched his hat, the loco- 
hands crossed upon her traveling-basket, swam } motive shot off, and was soon lost in the dis- 
tance. 

Our position was not a cheerful one, though 


thing in the world, and even study delightful, } about the one small remaining car still attached 
N 


and sank, unaccountably, now distant, and now 
near; the other passengers advanced and re- 
ceded in the same confusing way; the whole } most of us tried to make it so, by uttering as 
scene faded, lost color and reality—I was asleep, } few complaints as possible. Bruised, battered, 
with my head resting on the window-ledge, and > torn, and dusty, we sat in a disconsolate row, 
time and consciousness both lost in a dream. on sticks, stones, and rubbish, opposite the 

A sharp concussion, a heavy jar awoke me. Dorma car, fully exposed to the hot rays of 
I was flung violently aside, upon a heap ofthe sun, now mounting high in the heavens, 
sereaming, struggling humanity, that swore, § and rather perturbed and nervous still from the 
and shrieked, and prayed, as different dispo- sudden shock of the accident. The children 
sitions suggested, during the distracting five: among us were frightened, and thirsty, and 
minutes that followed. The crashing noise sub-{ cried fretfully in various notes of distress; for 
sided, the car ceased its rocking and plunging, $ the water-cooler had been crushed, and its pre- 
‘nd became stationary; the passengers began to 3 cious contents lost, and there was no possibility 
disentangle themselves; the conductor entered, ; of satisfying their wants for an hour to come. 
rather pale and agitated, at first, but much re- 
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$In this predicament we all began to follow the 
lieved as soon as it became apparent that no : example of the conductor, who looked wistfully 
serious injuries had been sustained; and the; along the road by which help was to arrive, 
ladies and children were immediately collected, $ 

reassured, and passed out of the car to the safe} Station A was thé next on the line, not 


ground below. $ more than a mile away, and in less than half 
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expectant of the coming man. 
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52 MY FORTUNE: HOW I 
an hour our anxiously looked-for rescue party } 
came in sight, headed by a tall, well-dressed } 
young man, walking actively in advance, fol- 
lowed by a troop of stout Irishmen armed with 
various tools and implements. 

The new-comer glanced compassionately at 
our wan and weary company, while he listened 
to the conductor’s account, but immediately 
proceeded to the wrecked carriage, and, after 
a brief consultation with his men, went to work 
upon one, energetically, with hammer, nail, and 
screw, had it raised and shoved back upon the : 
rails, and the dire confusion inside reduced to 
something like order; then, advancing toward 
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lady, as different from the image his mind re- 
called as the full-fledged butterfly from the 
small brown chrysalis in which its possibilities 
were concealed. But I was not thus to be 
cheated of the notice of my early play-fellow, 
and, half sobbing, half smiling, I persisted, 
‘Dear Arthur, dén’t you know me?” 

“Tt can never be little Gabrielle!” he de- 
clared, at last, his quick bright hazel eyes 
busily scanning my features. ‘My dear little 


} girl, is it really you? How could you remember 


me so well after all these years?” 
I had both my hands in his, by this time, and 
was laughing gayly in his face. Remember him! 


us, he lifted his cap from his brown curls, and, $ One doesn’t so soon forget one’s first love, and 


addressing himself respectfully to the eldest § 
lady of the group, invited us to enter the car, } 
and find refuge from the sun while we waited } 
for the train. 

I had watched the young machinist atten-$ 
tively during the half-hour he had been busied : 
directly before us, attracted by a resemblance 
that grew stronger every moment, as he spoke, 
moved, and looked up, from time to time, to 
address some quiet command to his myrmidons. 
I was certain now of his identity, sure that 
memory did not deceive, or hope mislead me; } 
and when he left his place, and walked up to: 
us, with the firm, easy step I knew so well, and } 
stood with the sunbeams glistening on his dear } 
old chestnut curls, I could hardly restrain my : 
joy. A man whom he had sent off, upon first ; 
arriving, now came back with a pitcher of milk 3 
and a pail of water, with which the children $ 
were duly refreshed, to their great satisfaction. 
Having carried them into the car, and assisted 
their mothers in bestowing them comfortably, 
he carefully helped up the elder ladies, saw 
them established in eligible seats, and then re- 
turned for the younger and more agile, repre- 
sented, in this case, only by Rosine and me. 
Trembling and excited by this sudden resurrec- 
tion of all the memories I had been recalling in 
connection with his well-known face, I hardly 
answered when he spoke to me, taking my 
parasol, bouquet, and book, the only articles 
of light baggage I carried, and smiling kindly 
on my bewildered maid, as he stretched out his 


Vi letirec? 


we 


hand for the basket, to which she had clung 
through all our reverses. I could not wait 
longer for recognition. ‘Arthur! Arthur!” was 
my cry. 
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that he was mine I am very sure. Half of my 
childhood had been spent in his society, and all 
my pleasantest thoughts and happiest memories 


’ dated back to those haleyon-days when I was 


his play-mate. My poor young mother had died 
of consumption, and my father, fearful of the 
same fate for the child she left, and disregard- 
ing the round, and rosy, and compact attributes 
which seemed rather to announce me possessed 
of the solid British traits of my English ances- 
tors, the Vaux, placed me with his old college 
friend, the Rev. Arthur Harding, rector of St. 
Matthew’s Church, in a lovely, healthful village, 
where I passed six happy years, sharing the 
sports and studies of the rector’s son. 

Poor Mrs. Harding was an invalid, and did 
little more than direct her small menage from 
her sofa, and oversee her son’s wardrobe and 
my own; but all deficiencies were made up in 
that son’s tender care of me. I was not only 
his pet and play-fellow, but his pupil and charge, 
over whose welfare he exercised an almost ma- 
ternal supervision. The whole household owned 
his gentle sway: manly boy as he was, he did 
not disdain to interest himself in its details, 
and thus avert all trial and annoyance from 
his gentle, suffering mother. It was to Master 
Arthur the maids came to complain of the 
grocer or the butcher, to announce the giving 
out of the flour or the coal, to supply deficien- 
cies, to receive wages, and to conduct the whole 
domestic machinery, which requires so much 
strength and patience in all families. The Rev. 
Mr. Harding, buried in his study, knew no more 
how his daily needs were supplied, than Elijall 
from whence the ravens fed him. But his pale 
wife, lying undisturbed in her quiet room, 


He turned immediately, and looked at me; blessed the child, who was son and daughter 
with a puzzled, inquiring glance. I had for-? in one, and loved her beautiful brave boy with 
gotten that the half-dozen years, and more, an idolatrous affection. So I learned of her to 
which had only ripened the tall collegian, had} love him with the same entire reliance on his 
changed the merry hoyden into a grown young ; goodness, the same sweet dependence on his 
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MY FORTUNE: HOW I 
power that brightened her waning life; and as} 
I grew older, I strove to help him with what 
girlish skill Thad. When he went away to col- 
lege, I supplied his place for a time to the best 
of my ability, till, suddenly summoned home, 
I was reviewed before my father’s critical eyes, 
pronounced to have gained a firm foundation of § 
health and strength, and sent to begin my pro- 
bation at a fashionable school. 

During the swift occupied years that follow ed, 
I heard but little of the Hardings. The rector 
died, and his family left L , to go no one 
knew where; all traces of them conta lost, and § 
I had long been quite hopeless of renewing the 
delightful associations of my childhood. My 
own father died, leaving me an orphan, and an 
heiress, under the guardianship of his lawyer, 
at whose house I resided during my brief vaca- 
tions. Grief for the loss of a parent little known 
had long since passed away; but I felt all the 
loneliness and desolation of my position, without 
home or family, or ties of blood and affection, 
dependent only on the sentimental friendship, 
the evanescent enthusiasm, of my fashionable 
school-mates, and the kindness of their relatives, 
for all I knew of domestic happiness, and the 
love which is the life of every woman’s heart. 
Gay, high-spirited, prosperous and happy as I 
was, the sadness of this want lay deep in my 
mind, and became stronger, as I looked forward 
to the approaching end of my school days, and 
the breaking up of the only ties I had, with the 
subsequent launching alone into a world, which, 
however kindly it might be disposed to regard 
me for my extrinsic advantages, had nothing } 
near and dear to offer in return for the love I 
thus lost. The sudden sight of a face recalling 
the tire when I had something more than these 
could give—the happiest time of my life—quite 
shook my usually strong and healthy nerves, and 
I clung to Arthur Harding’s hands with an eager 
joy and gladness which moved him very much. 

‘Let me put you into the car,” he gently pro- 


posed, looking down at me with fond protecting $ 


kindness, while I wiped away the ready tears, 


and followed by Rosine, who -was speechlessly ; , 


astonished, took the seat he found in a remote 
corner, where he stood beside me, shielding me 


with his tall figure from the curious observation : 
of the other passengers until I was myself again, } 


and could laugh, and look, and speak without 
the hysterical agitation of a few moments be- 
fore. Now,” he said, “I must go.” 
“And leave me?” I said, 
to see you.” 
“And leave you? Yes, petted, spoiled child 


that you are! unreasonable as ever. Do you 


“‘T wanted so much 
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see my men waiting for me there, inactive, that 
ruined ear to mend, that raging conductor to 
console? My occupations cannot give way to 
your caprices as once,” he said, smiling down 
into my face, so that his eyes belied the reproof 
of his words. “I am a man now, and must 
$ work for my living, and my work won't wait. 
: But keep this seat for me if you can, and I will 
_ back presently to claim it, and talk of old 


” 
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$ times. 
; He went, and, bending down my heed, I wept 
’ happily, joyfully, the sweetest tears I ever shed, 
unmindful of the noise and bustle going on 
without, the fretful discontent within. At in- 
tervals I heard a clear voice outside, directing 
and encouraging the workmen, while its owner 
lent real and energetic aid to their efforts, or 
passed through the car, speaking in the same 
kindly way to the weary, uncomfortable passen- 
gers, diverting the attention of the wailing chil- 
dren, or relieving their overworn mothers from 
their charge for a brief refreshing moment; 
carrying help and cheer wherever he came, but 
still I could not lift my head. At last, the loco- 
motive hurried up, there was a brief delay, and 
then we started again; the wind blew fresher 
upon my flushed cheek, I regained my self-con- 
trol, and, looking up, found Arthur Harding 
quietly seated beside me, wrapt in his own 
: thoughts, his face looking in repose hardly less 
‘ bright with that expression of courage, sweet- 
which formed its chief 
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{ ness and resolution, 

‘ beauty more than feature or color, though it 
; was deficient in neither. He roused himself at 
’ my first movement, and seeming not to remark 
the traces of emotion my countenance still re- 
3 tained, began to talk of our old associations, 
: and to tell me such things concerning them as 
’ he thought would interest me. Still he did not 
> speak of himself, or explain how I had hap- 
? pened to find him in a place, and among cir- 
’ cumstances so different from those in which I 


* left him, and I found myself obliged at last to 


ask more direct questions. 

‘But you don’t tell me about yourself, dear 

Arthur?” I suggested, ‘‘and that is what I most 
: want to hear. Your father died, I know, not 
‘long after I saw you last.” 

‘And left us penniless,” he quietly rejoined. 
‘‘His income died with him, and I could hardly 
> have been so good a household manager as my 
; little play-mate thought me, for everything else 
3 was swallowed up in debts. I left college at 
* once, of course—they thought there that I had 
Sa mathematical genius, I fancied I had a me- 
> chanical one, so I went into a machine-shop to 


3 support my mother.” 


> 
8 
s 
§ 
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“But your education!” I exclaimed, shocked: sence now. She always kept an exquisitely 
at the sacrifice. ‘‘Could you not have done it: clean house, remarkable for the taste and beauty 
as well in some other way without giving up; of its arrangements, filled with plants of bril- 
your plans so entirely?” I had been his little; liant or fragrant blossom, crowded with vases, 
confidante, and knew how dear these cherished : pictures, and statuettes; with corner cupboards 
plans were, we had discussed and dreamed over: full of rare old china, and shelves of valuable 
them often in the rectory garden, and I felt; ancient and modern books, with odd embroi- 
what the brave, ambitious youth must have suf-: deries and antique furniture. There were de- 
fered in resigning them. $ positories devoted to curiosities sent by a sailor 

‘*My college course was nearly over,” he an-! lever, strange tokens of distant countries from 
swered, cheerfully, “‘and the professions are all: which he never returned: herbariums of rare 
crowded. I could not hope to win my own sup-: plants that she had collected; shells and stones; 
port, far less the means of existence for another, : and butterflies, beetles, and bugs impaled on 
in years and years. There was but one thing} pins, and set in neat rosewood cases; stuffed 
fer me to do—I am sure that I decided rightly—} animals and birds, mostly the carefully pre- 
I thank heaven every day for assisting me so to} ; pared remains of deceased pets; while in a sort 
decide—my mother could not have borne pr iva-§ of preserve, at the back of the house, was a col- 
tion, as had I been alone I could have borne it— } lection of birds and beasts, forming a happy 
she lived surrounded by such luxuries as her} family worthy of Barnum, which we had dub- 
feeble state required, and died peacefully and} bed the Museum. There were cages of mice, 
happily, sure of my future.” and birds, and squirrels, hutches for rabbits, 

“She is dead then?” kennels for dogs, and decent dwellings for fami- 

“A year ago. Since then I am alone, except} lies of Maltese and tortoise-shell cats; a pretty 
for’ aunt Ruth, who persisted in following ‘her} spotted fawn, which was not content always to 
dear boy’ to the city. She has removed the } browse in aunt Ruth’s grounds, but occasionally 
museum to a pretty little suburban cottage, at a} leaped the wall and foraged among neighboring 
pleasant distance from town, where it flourishes} gardens to her infinite sorrow and mortifiea- 
mightily, and I pay tribute to it when I go out ; tion; a lamb, a little Jersey cow, which came 
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to see her every Saturday.” : 

“The animals are all well, I hope?” I leugh-: 
ingly inquired. 

“All well, but not all the same that you re-$ 
member. The white mice have succumbed} 
through extreme old age, and been replaced 3 
by a new series; there have been many genera-$ 
tions of rabbits since your time, and changes } 
innumerable among the canaries. One of the $ 
monkeys (the wickedest one) scalded himself 
to death, two years ago, to the delight of all } 
who knew him; but there is a beautiful family ° 
of guinea-pigs now, and we have added a King: 8 
Charles spaniel to the collection.” 

“Dear aunt Ruth!” I cried, joyfully, ‘I shs alle 
really sec her again! I must go at once; you} 
will take me, won’t you, Arthur, the very next: 
time you go?” 

“Oh! certainly,” he answered, “if you don’t: 
mind an omnibus; that is the way we mechanics $ 
travel, you know.” ; 

“Not a bit. Besides, I have a pony carriage { 
at Mr. Stanton’s if——” 3 

He shook his head, and I did not persist. 


I 
was too much rejoiced at the thought of seeing 
aunt Ruth to be quite as willful as usual; 
motley menage had been one of the chief de-} 
lights of my childhood, and I knew I should } 
find infinite pleasure in it, and in her kind pre- ; 


her 


up from its pasture to be milked at night and 
morning, and held its gentle mouse-colored head 


3 to be caressed like a docile kitten; a Shetland 


pony, upon which we used to ride, and a pair 
of monkeys, the terror and pest of the boy who 
fed the animals and kept the grounds in order, 
and of the maid who cared for the birds, and 
plants, and the interior economy of the cottage. 

Recalling these, and similar reminiscences, 
and laughing gayly over them, the time passed 
swiftly till we reached the depot. Lifting me 
into the carriage which had long been waiting 
there, with a promise to see me soon again, and 
a kind parting look and clasp of the hand, 
Arthur strode quickly away to a neighboring 
> machine-shop, and was swallowed up in its 
dark depths. 

That was a happy summer, in spite of the 
: unhappy company in which I nominally spent 
it—my guardiar, with his stern, abstracted 
ways, and his daughters, with their scarcely 
concealed jealousy and rivalry. My own com- 
panions, and the friends of my father and 
mother, were of a different class from theirs; 
my name and fortune brought me among asso- 
ciations they could not hope to share; and it was 
scarcely to be expected that these marked dis- 
tinctions should produce anything but envy and 
ill-will. I had never taught myself to regard 
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the feelings of persons not dear to me, and this ; -Something in his tender look ae nward, as 
fault has given me many bitter hours. Wholly § he spoke, sent a thrill through my heart, and 3 
inexperienced and undisciplined, accustomed to ; sudden thought through my mind, dazzling, dis- 
concult only my own sweet will and pleasure, } turbing, delightful. «I wish,” it had trembled 
and careless of those whom I considered my in-} on my lips to say, ‘that I could give you my 
feriors, my residence was far from being a! fortune:” but the wish remained unuttered; and 
home, and the behavior of the people who} drawing back silently from the discussion, I 
shared it with me, no more affectionate than} went out alone into the garden, my cheeks burn- 
was necessary for the maintenance of a forced} ing, and my pulses beating with a strange ex- 
and conventional civility. I was more alone: citement, that, amid all its coolness and peace, 
than in my school, and thrown upon my own} kept me restless and feverish, and filled the 
resources during the holidays, when everybody ; dusky solitude with vivid, happy visions. 
was out of town, mostly spent them with anid, The pleasant summer was succeeded by a 
Ruth, refusing to go to the sea-side, or Springs, golden autumn, my last at school. Traveling 
or any place of fashionable resort, that could; frequently backward and forward on the 
take from me the dear delight of the days in 3 railroad, I often saw Arthur busy among his 
her fanciful parlor and grotesque ‘‘Museum;” 3 complicated iron creations, but never too busy 
and the evenings in the society of her nephew, $ to come and talk to me. A precious half-hour 
reading, singing, talking, just as we used years } on the platform before the train left, a few 
ago, when he led and instructed me, and gave; minutes’ converse at the car window, an occa- 
me every worthy thought or true impulse I have} sional meeting in the cars themselves, bright- 
ever known. Once J asked him what his occu- ened the time wonderfully for me. Then came 
pation really was—I knew little of any useful ; the Christmas holidays, in which I graduated at 
work heaven knows, and less of the pain and : * Madame’s in gorgeous attire, and had the hap- 
thought it invoked. He answered readily: piness of seeing Arthur's pleasant face among 
enough. 3 the spectators, and of receiving his congratula- 
“Making and mending machinery, Gabriclle.” } tions afterward. My eighteenth birthday fol- 
«And why are you in that locomotive shop on} lowed, celebrated by a brilliant ball, to which I 
the railroad?” : could not persuade him to come, for he was 
“Because I tinker and doctor the old engines} now more closely occupied than ever, working 
there, and try the new ones like Stephenson on} both day and night, at a model he was building 
a small scale. I wish I could hope to end like} of some new machine, which, when successfully 
him.” completed, was to make his fortune, as I firmly 
“And who was -he?” I inquired, hronking § believed. Many a time had I asked him to ex- 
upon the reverie into which he had fallen. : plain it to me, and listened uncomprehending 
“Don’t you really know, my dear girl? But, } to his kind and patient exposition, vexed at 
of course not, there is no reason why you should. ; my stupidity and shallowness. I had given 
He can’t be to you what heistome. I'll get ; much attention, latterly, to all my studies con- 
you the book if you would like it, and you may } nected with mechanics, and hoped yet to attain 
see for yourself.” 3 the eminence of understanding and sympathiz- 
So he brought me the book, and I read it, 3 i ing with him in his pursuits; for better reason I 
gladly, triumphantly, for though I had no false had none. Meanwhile the model grew, and 
pride connected with the thought that my child-3 when he asked me to spend New Year's Eve at 
hood’s friend was “only a mechanic,” I lamented } aunt Ruth’s, and said he had good news to tell 
the sacrifice of the honors and riches he would $ me there, I did not doubt that the inventor 
have been sure to win in a different career, and} meant to confess how he was at last on the road 
seeing how they might yet be gained, in this was ; to fame and fortune. 
hopeful and pleased accordingly. $ We passed a happy, quiet evening. The clock 
“Por you see you are but a child yet, Ga- ticked, the coals clinked, the lamp sputtered 
brielle,” he said, as I told him of the brilliant $ gently, aunt Ruth fell asleep over her knitting; 
visions, more brilliant than- the first, that the § but still the silence of deep content, and sweet 
book had awakened in my mind. ‘You don’t; confidence that brooded around us remained 
know what years of poverty and pain, of toil unbroken by words. Arthur seemed to have 
and struggle, and privation, the artisan must gos forgotten the tidings he had to tell till I re- 
through before he turns his tool into a sceptre, : minded him of them. 
and his work-shop into one of your chateaux en: ‘You say that the model is not done, and that 
Espagne.” $ you find trouble and difficulty with it, and sit 
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up all night over it, thinking and ‘vainly, yet {not see what pain I was giving him. Wrapt i in 
you look happy, and you said you had happy ;: : my own delightful fancies, and absorbed in the 


news to tell me.’ 


“ So I have; and so I am, thank God! Ga- 


brielle, I am not so poor a man as I was. I am to ¢ 


have a place in R & H ’s great machine 
foundry, where I am overseer, and shall receive 
better wages. NowlI need not live alone any 
longer.” 

“You are coming to stay with aunt Ruth?” I 
exclaimed. 

‘‘No,” he slowly answered. “I want a home 
of my own, and some one to make it happy. I 
am going to ask you to share it, Gabrielle. Do 
you love me well enough?” 

I laughed, but my checks flamed up more ; 
brightly even than usual, I know; 


up bravely into his face, and telling the obsti- 
nate truth as honestly as usual. ‘Of course, I 
love you well enough; you know I do, I always 
did. You might have asked me long ago, Arthur; 
you might have taken me away from school; I 
would have been glad to come.” 

“T couldn’t do it,” he answered, reddening, ; 
and smiling a little under this novel charge, 


which covered my confusion with pcetulance } 
and a sense of injury, as he took my hand and ; 


kissed it. ‘I had not money enough, dear.” 

“How much had you?” 

“Five hundred dollars.” 

“ And how much now?” 

“Just as much again.” 

“A thousand dollars, Arthur! 
And what will that buy?” 

“Bread enough, and beer enough, and room 
enough for two,” he answered, smiling, ‘‘and 
content and happiness, I hope, besides. 
that do, little one ?”’ 

“But where will you live? 
house you pointed out to me when we were 


Is that all? 


walking, where you board with an Irish widow?” : 


“Yes, Gabriclle.” 


“And you will be out all day working, and : 
come home late at night, tired and worn out; ° 
and I am: to sit up and wait for you, sewing ; 
upon our clothes, and set out a little supper ; 


when you come?” 
“Yes, my darling!” 


“And we are to be very economical, and ; 
never go beyond our income, but lay by some- ‘ 
thing for a raitiy day; and you are gradually to 


have your wages increased, and save a sum out : 
of them to advance the interests of the model?” 
“IT see you have thought what it is to bea: 
poor man’s wife.” 
He was growing paler and paler, but I did : 


He started and turned from me, walking 


and I expe- : 
rienced a strange and new difficulty in looking ‘ 


Will; 


In that brick 


: pleasure of the surprise that was coming for 

: him, and in the vision of a bright future far dif- 
‘ ferent from the images I had evoked, I went on 
: pitilessly. 
s ‘And you are to grow old, and worn, and 
3 wrinkled, and I thin, and faded, and ugly before 
3 our time; and then we shall cease to love each 
other, and quarrel, and recriminate, because the 
’ evil days are come.” 

quietly up and down the room. ‘I see,” he 
: said, “I have done wrong to ask you, Gabrielle 
; But why not tell me this more kindly? And why 
$ give me hope first and such terrible disappoint- 
> ment afterward? Why confess that you love 
‘me, and yet stab me so cruelly?” 

“Because,” said I, following him, and slip- 
ping my hand into his, “because I do love you, 
Arthur, and I wouldn’t consent to be a burden 
on yeu, and bring you to this by marrying you 
on your present income, and forcing you to sup- 
$ port me by such toil and trouble. 
‘ to think I can save you all this, dear. 
| dete of my own!” 

He stopped short in his walk, and looked at 
me with a sort of pity in his eyes for the tone 
“Did you really 


said. 
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I am so glad 
T have a 


think I did not know it?” he 
“Yes,” I stammered, with a strange, painful 

‘ thrill at my heart, rousing to contest and rebel- 
: lion. ‘You will take it, will you not?” piteously 
‘ imploring. 
S “No,” he gently answered, “‘I cannot. Love 
ifor her love, and gratitude for her sacrifice I 
3 will owe my wife; but not such a debt as this; 
to do it, for me would be to lose honor, man- 
‘hood, and self-respect; you could not ask such 
a holocaust. There will be enough to ery out 
sagainst the poor mechanic who entrapped an 
heiress—I have thought of that—but I can bear 
: to be misunderstood so long as I do not justify 
their contempt in profiting by it as they sup- 
p»se. If you will marry my poverty, come in 
God’s name, and I will devote my life to thank- 

ing you; but do not ask me torob you of your 
: riches.” 
> «But——” I began to remonstrate. 

“Don’t make me seem hard, and harsh, and 
cold,” he interrupted, stooping to kiss my lips, 
and pressing back thus the words that were 
struggling to pass them. ‘Don’t tempt me with 
tones, and looks, and ways I love, to be false to 

‘myself and to you. It is for honor, dear! for 
more than life! I must—I must be independent, 
‘I must be free, I must be brave in the werld’s 
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battle, pry not a ‘anliong sails ‘iaay tos 
accept luxury, ease, and pleasure at the price } : 
of all now held most dear.” : 

«And what am I to do?” I demanded, anger, 
and pride, and rebellion rising in my heart. 

“Have your fortune settled on yourself, and 
use it as you need, or as you will, so you owe > 
me shelter and support, and give me love; I ask : 
no more.” 

«And live in ease and idleness, or with the 
means in my power, while you are toiling and; 
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genre me in my rebellion ‘against my lover and 
my own heart; feverish and restless, I drank 


* deep of pleasure, hoping to find in it the magic 
} Lethe that should drive away thought and keep 
. memory drugged and dumb. 


I dared not stop 
to recall the vision of the pale, lonely man, who 
labored silently, patiently, resolutely, within 
the bounds of the humble life, the narrow in- 


3 come, the little house I had refused to share, 


all haunted by thoughts of me. Gradually this 
feeling gained upoa my mind, until it seemed 


struggling for my daily bread? To have my; to have a double consciousness, following him 
hands tied helplessly, while yours are worn with} persistently from amidst the most brilliant 
work for our joint maintenance? Never! You . scenes, from among the gayest people, bringing 
ask more than I can give; you require what I 3 his image constantly before me, at all times and 
cannot perform.” 3 places, like a shadow of remorse and of re- 
“Then you will not marry me?” he said, ; proach. 
turning very pale. The winter passed heavily away in external 
‘*Not on such terms as those,” I answered. gayety and secret gloom, and spring found me 
I spoke, I looked angrily, bitterly. Pity had; growing thin and languid. My friends professed 
overflowed my heart, unbidden, at sight of his{ to be greatly alarmed about me; I was losing, 
sad, anxious face; but I fought down the traitor-} they said, my pretty, babyish plumpness, and 
ous feeling and turned away. My pride and} my rosy color, so rare, and so much to be re- 
self-will were cruelly wounded, and I did not$ gretted, I began now to prolong my afternoon 
care to hide the resentment his words inspired. 3 drives till dusk, that I might pass a certain 
I had been wishing, hoping so long to benefit, frowning foundry, whose great doors were sure 
to help and aid him; and, the chance put into 3 to be shut, and whose resounding hammers idle 
my hands, he had refused assistance, and de-} at that time; or to make a wide detour from the 


spised, thrown back my. offers with eold ingrati- fashionable streets, to enter one with a very 


tude and resolute refusal. ‘‘Not on such terms $ homely name, which held a small, plain brick 
as those,” I repeated, glad that it had come my $ dwelling house, with one well-known window, 
turn to deny. (I saw no others,) where shone a bright lamp, 
He went to the mantle, and, bowing his head ; revealing the outlines of a familiar figure bend- 
upon it, remained a few moments in deep and 3 ing beside it. Sometimes I passed the house by 
silent thought. Raising his face at last, he said, ; day, when the inmate of that room was sure to 
“T can offer no other. God forgive me if I do } be absent, and it was deserted, dark and silent, 
wrong!” and went. S for the pleasure of looking in at the open case- 
The bells broke out, ringing merrily for the} ment, and straining my eyes to detect some 
New-Year; aunt Ruth woke, astonished to find } trace of the beloved occupant, the model on the 
it so late, and her nephew gone, and pierced my ; table, or a book, or drawing, or engraving which 
heart with her innocent inquiries. The night : we had studied together, and which might re- 
was spent in weeping such tears as make a?! call the happy days, and the happy lot I had 
child a woman; and when at last I fell asleep, ? cast away. My heart was starving for his pre- 
the morning of my New-Year dawned cold and : sence, pining for his love—the shows and 
dark to me. ? shadows upon which it lived had proved but 
So I went back into the gay world again to: unsubstantial food. I felt broken in spirit and 
become the gayest in it. Wildly extravagant ini health, and was very glad, when summer ap- 
expenditure, unwearying in dissipation, I soon} proached, to accept an invitation from a party 
attracted much attention, and was adopted as a: 3 going to the sea-shore, and escape the perpetual 
sort of sovereign in the society in which I moved. } conflict with memory, thought, and emotion, 
My still childish appearance and manners made } } which, haunting me so painfully among familiar 
me rather petted and patronized than admired } localities, might be conquered or forgotten at a 
or feared. I was a favorite, a spoiled child, a} distance. 
creature to be flattered, fetee, idolized, on whom ; The salt sea breezes brought back color and 
the winds of heaven were not to blow, the sun ; flesh to my cheeks, and life and strength to my 
of heaven was not to shine too strongly. Such} limbs. I improved rapidly, and was soon re- 
homage pleased and charmed me, and strength- ' stored to something like my usual gay flow of 
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ad MY FORTUNE: HOW I LOST AND FOUND IT. 
qpirits and ea of health, and began to re- : back to us ,of course; we ola oe Matias w to re- 
ceive attentions and overtures, dedicated, as I : ceive you.” 

could not but suspect, rather to the fortune Mr.: I looked from one to another of the circle, 
Stanton held in trust for me, than to my own : proudly and incredulously, but with a choking 
charms or merits, and therefore rejected as cour- 3 in my throat that held me dumb. There was 
teously as possible—whenever they assumed a } pity in some of the faces, curiosity or well-bred 
definite shape—with his approbation 2nd con- : regret in others, in none the expression of true 
currence. I saw but little of my guardian now, $ and fond affection that I had learned once to 
except when hé required my signature to some ; read, and kept in my memory as a touch-stone 
doeument of which I scarcely understood the 3 by which to try all other loves and friendships. 
meaning, buried in a mass of legal verbage. ; This metal rang but false beside that pure, fine 
He still remained in town with his family, while 38 gold. I rose and left the room. 

I was under the charge of an old friend of my 3 I sent down my thanks to Mr. Guinness, but 
father’s, whose daughters had been my school- would not detain him, and would go later with 
mates, and whose wife had kindly acted as my my maid. His presence, and that of all these 


chaperone during the preceding winter. 

I came down later than usual, one morning, 
after an uneasy, sleepless night following an 
evening of empty gayety, to find a conclave of } 
dowagers eagerly discussing some important } 
item of news in the paper, as they trifled with 
an untasted breakfast. Mr. Guinness, still ab- 
sorbed in his journal, and knitting his brows 
darkly over the paragraph to which they directed 
his attention, did not notice my entrance, but ; 


the others paid me the dubious compliment of : 
ceasing their debate, and received me in pro- ; 


found silence. Astonished and embarrassed, I ; 


would have retreated, but they called me to 
come forward, and, with ostentatious kindness, 
seated me among them, and consulted my appe- 
tite throughout my breakfast, as the savages in 
Sinbad, I couldn’t help thinking, plied an in- 
tended victim before devouring him. 

When I had finished the meal, which I did 
with uncomfortable dispatch, ‘‘Now, Mr. Guin- 
ness,” they cried, ‘‘tell Miss Vaux the news!” 

‘Tis nothing, nothing at all,” said he, avoid- 
ing my inquiring look. ‘It may be all a mis- 
take. Infernal scoundrel, no doubt!” with : 
which meoherent remarks he relapsed into 
silence again. 


“Mr. Guinness means, my dear,” explained 3g 


old Madame Le Tulle, laying her hand lightly 
on my arm, ‘‘that Mr. Stanton has sailed for $ 
England to-day, taking all your property with 3 
him. The morning paper announces his flight, 
and his defaleation for heavy sums, which he 
held in trust for others besides yourself. It 
may be only a false report, but it ought to be 
investigated.” 

“And we think, love,” continued Mrs. Guin- 
ness, gently, “that you had better go up to 
town to-day and find out the truth. My hus- 
band leaves in half an hour; he will take you 
with pleasure. Perhaps your presence may do 
some good. If the worst should be true, come 


’ summer friends, was odious to me now. I cut 
Stheir tender farewells short, and spent what 
; time remained to me in packing—Rosine, poor 

} girl! wondering at my fixed determination to 
}take away everything, and greatly dismayed at 
the immediate discomfort this sudden reverse 
i of fortune had brought in its train. 
3 frightened, confused, we journeyed up to town, 
; and, leaving our trunks at the depot, submitted 
$to be put in the shabbiest hack in waiting, and 
‘ were jolted on our dreary errand alone. I had 


Hurried, 


Shardly time to form any plans, the bewilder- 
ment and trouble of my mind prevented any 
:clear or decided resolution. I had but the 
: shadow of one, and ordered the driver to go to 
‘my guardian’s house. 
3 The bell rang shrill and loud through the de- 
‘ serted dwelling, eliciting no response to our re- 
? peated appeals. A few passers-by stopped to see 
‘the result, and the next neighbor came politely 
forth to state her belief that Mr. Stanton had 
$ quitted the country forever, as rumor reported. 
g The family had left town some days before, and 
; the furniture, etc., she had heard, was all dis- 
’ posed of by private sale, and had been taken 
3away: no vestige was left in the house of its 
: former occupants. There could be no doubt, 
she regretted to say, that her late neighbor had 
3 proved a most dishonest and unprincipled man. 
; ; Thanking her for the information she had given, 
I turned away, sick at heart. 
Where to go? The afternoon was already wan- 
ing, the sun slanted toward the West. Time 
’ was precious, some shelter, help, or comfort 
; I must have. I thought of several school- 
mates, whose dwellings were within easy reach, 
3 with whom I- had been intimate, and on whose 
: fervent professions of friendship I had been 
$ accustomed to rely, and we proceeded to make 
} trial of these with little success, 
;door remained obstinately closed, or opened 
{only to reveal the sturdy form of a solitary 
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MY FORTUNE: HOW I LOST AND FOUND IT. 


salto left in adiaie “of. the otherwise ‘de-§ 
serted house. Before one, at last, we found a’ 
carriage full of gay girls just setting out on 3 
their summer tour, who greeted me with a: 
chorus of voluble questions, 8 
Where had I been? Where was I going? 
Why not to Long Branch? Dear old Long; 
Branch! I should enjoy it so much, they knew, ? 
such a nice little select party of everybody 1: 
liked, and going to Lebanon afterward. Would : : 
I not come while they stayed? Well, then as? 
soon as they came home, to talk it over. “Au 


revoir!” and, “Don’t forget!” and so the car- ¢ 


riage rolled away, and I was left alone again. 

As a last resort, I bethought me of Mrs. Dan- 
ton, my mother’s dearest friend in youth, now ; 
a stylish widow, who seldom left town till her 
sons and daughters had returned from their 
schools and were ready to accompany her. 1 
found her at home, looking very handsome and 
elegant in a plain, dark traveling dress, in which, 
as she told me, she purposed to begin her journey 
that evening, having been detained by business : 
a day after the departure of her family. 

«And what can I do for you, my dear child?” 
she inquired, kindly. 

‘*Direct and counsel me, dear Mrs. Danton! 
I answered, with difficulty repressing my tears. : 
“If ever you loved my mother, help and advise : 
her child! Tell me what to, do, and where to$ 
go!” 

The widow was much moved. She brought : 
me a glass of cordial with her own hands, and } 
insisted upon my drinking it all. “It is so un- 
lucky,” she remarked, ‘‘that I am going out of 
town. I wish you had a better adviser. Iam} 
afraid I can do nothing. Suppose you go to my : 
solicitor—I will give you a line of introduction 
to him—and stop at the —— Hotel to-night, 
and send the bill to me?” 

I shook my head and rose, declining these ; 
friendly offers with a moderate degree of self- 3 
control, till I had taken leave, and was fairly $ 
in the carriage, where I sank back in an agony 3 
of weeping. But the wine had restored the 3 
temper of my nerves, and when the driver ; 
rather gruffly inquired, where we were to go‘ 
next, I directed him to proceed to A—— and $ 
R ’s foundry, and, during the long drive : 
thither, remained absorbed in a tumult of con- é 
tending emotions that rendered me insensible 
to the rough jolting and rude shocks over which 
Rosine lamented so bitterly. 

The great iron doors were shut, as we drew ; 
up before them, though it was long before sun- : 
set, the usual time for closing. 
about on the pavement in front, to whom our ; 
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A man lounged 
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59 
wuhene stteneill himself, Rainn to know 
the reason. 

‘‘We’ve slacked work in the hot weather,’’ he 
: deigned to explain. ‘We closes early.” 

‘And monsicur le directeur?” inquired Rosine, 
eiiiaaadl by me. 

‘“‘Don’t know ‘him,” 

‘Monsieur Harding!” shrieked she again, 
: thrusting out her head. ‘Will he tell me he 
does not know him? Bete!” and here followed 
a string of voluble French epithets. 

«Gone home two hours ago,” said the man. 

“Ts he still employed here?” I now inquired. 

“‘Oh! yes, Miss.” 

«And boards at the same place?” 

“T think so.” 

The driver lashed his horses, and muttered 
an oath as he turned to go. He was weary 
of repeated rebuffs, and sulky enough, as he 
demanded, - But I had 
gathered resolution, and steadily answered, ‘To 
street Friendless, homeless, helpless, 
where should I go but to him whose home I had 
made desolate, whose friendship I had abused, 
whose help I had cast away? Unconscious of 


returned the man. 


"> 


“Where now, mum?” 


Ee 


. thought or feeling, I sat in silent stupor till the 


carriage stopped before the door. 

Pushing past the coachman and Rosine with 
the haste and courage of desperation. I went 
up the steps alone. My ring was answered by 
med Irish woman, who looked at me, 
not unkindly, as I trembled before her. 

“Ts Mr. Harding in?” 

‘Sure, ma’am, he isn’t.” 

«Will he be likely to return soon?” 

«And indeed, then, I don’t know; it’s not 
long he’s been out.” 

‘‘T shall wait for him here,” I responded, with 
decision, and, paying the coachman liberally, 


2 added a promise of a further gratuity, if he 


would remain a short time in waiting, and, fol- 
lowed by Rosine, was conducted up stairs to 
the absent lodger’s apartment. 

My limbs shook, my eyes were blind, as I en- 
> tered the deserted room, walking like one in a 
dream, with dizzy, uncertain steps; and now 
that there was no alternative, and no return, 
tortured by an agony of doubt, and shame, and 
fear, and quite forsaken, for a time, by the 
strong assurance, the steadfast belief that had 
secretly sustained me so long. Many minutes 


: passed before I gained calmness and under- 
‘standing to note the place and observe the 


various objects it contained. The furniture 
was neat and handsome, and seemed familiar. 


‘ I recognized it presently as having formerly be- 


longed to Mrs. Harding’s chamber, in L——: 
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60 
her dutiful son had probably saved it from the : “Oh! yes, an? 

wreck of the household effects, that she might ‘ “I advise you then to remain here, to marry 
be surrounded by accustomed objects. On the ; me, to go nowhere but to the heart that strives 
center-table stood the model, shielded by a thick ! to give you rest and shelter, and an honest love. 
covering from the vulgar view; a roll of stiff § If you can be content with these, my darling, 
paper,‘like an architect’s plans, lay near it; and $ with my poor position and narrow means, and 
a pile of printed formulas, with blank apeces: to find your life in the hopes, and fears, and 
left in them. A bouquet was beside them, of: cares, bounded by this little room——” 

lovely, fragrant blossoms, my favorite flowers, : ‘Oh! Arthur, I have learned to prize it,” I 
gathered, I well knew, from aunt Ruth’s little} cried, “banished from it so long} It will be to 
conservatory. Dear aunt Ruth! So long de-} me what ‘Paradise regained’ might have been 
serted! ungratefully neglected! intentionally ; to Eve ¥ 

avoided! Would that I had the courage to go 3 I could assume the care of your future with- 
te her! But I was sure of but one love in all ; ” he said, ‘and make you happier, 
the world, and dared essay no other. 
this fail me—— 

I saw in the mirror opposite that my color was ; Sobbing and trembling with joy, I clung to 
fading, and my cheeks growing white with the ; him. trustful of the great love beating in the 
suspense. Rosine laid me on the sofa, and fol- : : heart so close to mine. My best earthly hope, 
lowed the landlady down to her secret haunts, § > my shelter and my shield! I blessed the sor- 
to procure a glass of water. A quick, elastic step 3 3 row, and humiliation, and disaster that brought 
came up on the stairs. One moment I cowered : me safely back to him, the haven where I most 
trembling and weeping in my corner; the next I ? desired to be. 
was lifted in Arthur Harding’s arms, held close: Presently he said he must leave me for a little 
to his dear heart, made welcome to his home and 3 time, and, weary with the trials of the day, se- 
to his name! 3 cure and peaceful in happiness, I fell asleep 

“But don’t think,” I cried, breathlessly, dis- upon the sofa, after he had gone, and rested 
engaging myself, bewildered with the sense of sweetly and blissfully. In the twilight I was 
rest and happiness after my long misery, but g awakened by a rain of tears and a shower of 
determined to explain the truth—‘don’t think } caresses; aunt Ruth, sobbing over me, called me 
I came to confess my fault, and because I re- } S her daughter and her dear injured child, and 
pented my wicked pride, though that happened : bore me off at once to her pretty cottage. 
long ago. I should have been ashamed to come} Ten days later, in the plainest dress I ever 
with such a reason or excuse; I came because ; wore, I knelt before the altar of my mother’s 
I was utterly homeless, friendless, and alone, $ church, a content and happy bride. I eame poor 
rejected and deserted, helpless and poor—be- enough to my husband. King Cophetuas’ beg- 
cause I had no claim here, and no right, and I: ; gar-girl was not more destitute, for some adroit 
knew you would pity me and advise me.’ ; $ depot thief had appropriated my trunks, and I 

Tenderly as a mother soothes her child, he } S had only my dusty traveling garb and the coarse 
soothed and comforted me. ‘Do you think I é straw bonnet in which I'made my journey up to 
did not know it, my poor child?” he said. “I$town. But I loved him too dearly to feel my 
would have come for you at once if I had known : dependence, it was sweet to receive everything 
where to find you; I have been trying ever since } at his hands; and I was hardly glad when, on 
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out a fear, 


Should ; as I earnestly believe, than the friends and for- 
3 tune you have lost.” 


to learn, but I am glad you found me first; I$ 
would not accept the universe in exchange for } 
such a proof of your confidence. Your home $ 
always awaits you, here and in my heart, and 3 j 
you are welcome to both now and forevermore.” 
“But you don’t understand me,” I said, 
hastily starting up. ‘I don’t expect you to 
marry me, that is all past and gone. I only 
ask you to be my friend and brother as you: 
always were, to tell me what I ought to do and: 
where I ought to go, to help and counsel me as ; 
you used to do, and advise me for the best.”’ 3 
“You promise to accept my advice and act: 


upon it?” ; 


¢ sand dollars as you have counted years? 


our return home, he pointed out the neglected 
model, and said, 

‘‘What do you think, Gabrielle, of my receiv- 
ing, for a share in that invention, as many thou- 
You 
are doomed to be rich, after all, you see; but I 
dared not tell you before, lest you should take 


;me for my money—you have such mercenary 


” 


ideas. 

Well—all this was not very long ago, but he 
has risen by swift degrees to fame and fortune 
; already, and has an honorable station, an assured 
$ position, having won by his own hands all that 
my riches could have given him. I am glad of 
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this, sad glad that all I have mer am, I owe to, to claim of him support and shelter, tenderness 


him; nor do I feel such dependence burdensome. 3 


and love. 


For years to come, as in years passed by, I hope $ And this was how I lost and found my fortune. 
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AFTER THE BALL. 


BY MATTIE WINFIELD. 


Was I ever so cold as this before? 
I shake like an aspen leaf in the gale. 

How bright the moon shines there on the floor! 
But the moon is cold, and her face is pale 

Like mine. Just now, when I looked in the glass, 
I started with terror. That face, so white, 

So rigid, expressionless—mine? Alas! 
What is it that makes me so weak to-night? 


My head feels oddly. Those braids are undone 
At length; my hands are so chilly and numb 
I blunder strangely. I think I begun 
To fasten that sleeve. Now the night has come, 
And I’m all alone in my room at last ; 
But I can’t remember—I hardly know— 
What was it? Something, I’m sure, has passed. 
My thoughts, like my hands, to-night, are slow. 


What flower is this? I remember now: 
*Tis one he gave me. I'll lay it away 
With my other treasure—his note. Oh! how 
That thorn is wounding my finger! Stay! 
I wonder, now, whether I am awake! 
I seem to have had a horrible dream. 
I'm sure ’tis all a dreadful mistake ; 
I know things are never so bad as they seem! 


So cold! so cold! A few hours ago 
I was warm; my cheeks were not pallid then; 
My eyes were not dull. What has changed me 6o? 
Will I never smile or feel glad again? 
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I recall the words that he spoke to-night; 

We were pacing the floor, the dancing was done— 
The halls were crowded, the blaze of light 

Was garish and full as the noon-day sun. 


“He'd leave the Springs on the morrow,” he said. 
“Was called home suddenly; sorry to go! 
Wished business matters exiled or dead— 
They always broke in on a fellow so. 
His stay had been pleasant. He thought he must 
Thank me for that. "Twas so seldom he found 
Time for flirtation, you see. It was just 
Likely we’d meet again, somewhere around.” 


Was that all? What need have women of hearts? 
They trouble us sorely, and bring us pain— 
And yet we must cover their aches and smarts; 
I’m sure mine will never be light again. 
That was all! So young to be reft of each 
Sweet hope that brightened my life, and to see 
Its blossoms lie withered and dead! To reach 
After love, and suddenly have it flee! 


So lonely! so cold! Shall I never more 
Close my staring eyes in a happy sleep? 
And the cold, bright moonlight there on the floor, 
Will it never out of my chamber creep? 
How do corpses lie in their narrow bed, 
With white, folded hands, and with pulsetess breast? 
Perhaps, in the morning, I shall be dead, 
And my poor, torn heart forever at rest! 
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THE LIGHT AHEAD. 


BY EMILY 


Our life is a path, young maidens, 
With roses and thorns bestrown, 
And often the fairest flowers 
Are thickly with weeds o’ergrown; 
But though there are clouds around us 
From pinions of sorrow shed, 
There’s a hand still beck’ning onward, 
It points to a light ahead. 


In youth we build many castles 
Of nothing but young hearts’ dreams, 
All wrapt in the misty future, 
And peopled with hope’s bright beams; 
But often the glittering fabric 
Falls back to the earth again— 
For cold is the stern world’s frowning, 
As chill as the Autumn rain. 


With friends we are now surrounded 
Who undying friendship vow, 

And we dream not time can sunder 
The bands that unite us now; 
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Yet some will dut last life’s Summer, 
Some sleep with the early dead, 
But the hand that beckons ever 
Will point to the light ahead. 


Our moments are swiftly fleeing: 
Each idle, unnoticed breath 
Is bearing us nearer, nearer 
To the unseen shores of death. 
And soon will the threads of silver 
Be mixed with our nut-brown hair, 
And over our girlish foreheads 
Be scattered the lines of care. 


But when by death’s turbid river 
We are called at last to stand, 
And wait to be carried over 
To the silent, unknown land— 
The hand that has ever guided 
Shall scatter away our dread; 
"Twill point to a home in Heaven, 
That glorious light ahead! 
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“SHOPPING” 


BY MARY W. JANVBIN. 


“Tam going out shopping with Mrs. Payson } 
said little Mrs. Dennison to her } 


this morning,” 
husband at the breakfast-table. 

“Well,” answered the gentleman addressed, 
pushing back his coffee-cup, ‘that’s a reminder, 


I suppose, that a certain portmonnaie needs re- : 
plenishing. What are your most pressing wants } 


to-day, Carrie—a dress, shawl, or what?” 


‘“‘T am thinking of one of the fashionable new 


shawls, Henry,” replied the little lady, ani- 
matedly. ‘Mrs. Payson says we can get bar- 
gains at Puffem’s! Real beauties, she says— 
and only twelve dollars! 
twenty-five dollars for hers. Mrs. Payson always 
gets things cheap. She knows how to shop.” 


“She’s a bargainer, certainly, if that means } 
to stand before a counter and chaffer an hour} 
or two about a piece of goods; and I do believe } 


there isn’t a store in the city where she doesn’t 
‘drop in,’ every day or two, just for the satis- 


faction of pricing goods and seeing ‘how they ; 


are going,’ if she doesn’t buy. But, Carrie, I 


And Mrs. Ellis paid } 


block or two, she tripped up the steps of her 
friend’s house; and, a few minutes later, the 
> two ladies were wending their way toward the 
; business portion of the city. 

$ «There’s a car!” said Mrs. Payson, lifting 
her hand, the customary signal, as one came 
down street. ‘‘We must save our strength in 
‘not walking down—for I’ve got an ocean of 
shopping to do! I teased William into giving 
} me fifty dollars to-day, though he declared he 
3 couldn’t spare it; but then, these men always 
‘ plead poverty, and I know how to take ’em. 
And now, let me see!—out of that fifty I’m 
; going to have one of those new shawls—a leather 
: colored silk—a new fall hat—a plaid dress for 
Fanny and Nelly each—gloves, handkerchiefs, 
boots—and oh! lots of things! You see if I’ 
don’t stretch that fifty dollars into full seventy- 
3 five! I mean to get some bargains to-day. What 
3 are you going to buy, my dear? The shawl, of 
course. We must have ’em alike—those twelve 
; dollar ones at Puffem’s; and'I’ll make him let 


doubt very much the truth of her theory of} us have ’em at ten apiece—you see if I don’t, 


‘cheap bargains.’ 
dearest in the end, to my view; so use your own ; 
judgment when you go shopping. Here are: 
twenty-five dollars; get what you need with it— 
but mind, don’t bring home any Irish shawls or ; 
nine-penny delaines!” 

“Oh! you’re a dear good Henry this morn-: 
ing!” replied Carrie Dennison, with a bright, 
loving smile. 
really! See if I don’t come home with the bar-: 
gains of a Jew!” 

“Well, good-morning, my dear!. Only don’t 
run all over the city, and come home tired to: 
death—that’s my stipulation!” 

“A dear good papa!—yes, that he is!’’ said 
Carrie, when her husband was gone, addressing } 
little Master Johnny, who occupied a high chair 


Cheap articles are always ; 


“Now I can do some shopping, } 


as we take two!” 

> ‘Are they really good shawls, Mrs. Payson?” 
asked Mrs. Dennison. ‘Henry thought I'd bet- 
3 ter get a good article; and I could go as high as 
:twenty dollars. I’d rather pay a little more, 
and have one equally as good as Mrs. Ellis’; 
- hers is all wool, you know.” 

: ‘‘Nonsense, my dear!” exclaimed Mrs. Pay- 
son. ‘Why, these are beauties, I tell you—and 
you'll say so when you see them! A little cotton 
? in them, of course; but nobody need know it 
unless we tell them—and you'll never catch me 
letting on but they are all cashmere! Eight 
dollars saved ona shawl! Why, that will buy 
Fan and Nell the dresses—just the outside ma- 
terial, I mean—or lots of other things. I want 
some kid gloves, too; and I don’t intend to pay 
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at the breakfast-table. ‘The best papa in the } a dollar and a half a pair for them at Warren’s, 
world! And now, mother must hurry and dress} when Puffem, and Silky, and Softy advertise 
—and Johnny must be a good boy with Margaret some, ‘slightly damaged,’ for seventy-five cents. 
to-day, and mother’ll bring him home a pretty } We'll get us some good ones out of them; see if 
little new hat, to wear when he goes out on the ‘we don’t! I never get the high-pniced kids.” 

Common! Come, baby!” and, lifting the little § “But they won’t wear—and if there’s any- 
fellow from his seat, she went to the kitchen to} thing I do dislike, it’s a poor glove!” said Mrs. 
give orders to the domestic; and about an hour } Dennison, involuntarily looking at her own 
later, set out on her shopping excursion. } nice, neat-fitting ones, of the same shade as her 

Hastening down the sidewalk the length of a: dress. 


Ty AR 
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MRS. ’s “SHOPPING.’ 


“Oh! they’ll last till they’re soiled, ant then} one of those cactus straws that are so fashion- 
you have to throw them aside, you know! I: ; able. Oh! I wish I was made of money, I want 
never bother to get gloves cleaned. Oh! there, : so many things! What’s fifty dollars, I should 
don’t you forget to make me go to Madame } : like to know? It won’t bear looking at.” 
Chapeau’s, I want some rats for my hair! W hy } “It won’t get much, I acknewledge, these 
don’t you rat yours, my dear? It would be 50 times,”’ replied Mrs. Dennison. ‘But I don’t 
becoming—you’ve just the forehead for them.” $ see, Sarah, how you’re going to get any kind of 

‘Because Henry ridicules the idea of having $ a silk for twenty dollars. At least, you'll have 
the house ‘infested with the torments,’ as he to give a dollar seventy-five a yard—Mres. Ellis’ 
calls them,” laughed Mrs. Dennison. ‘But ’ll$ was that—and you want fourteen or fifteen 
see! Iam tired of wearing my hair in just the ; yards, and that would come to about twenty- 
same plain way.” five dollars. Why don’t you give up the girls’ 

“Well, you get a pair of rats, and a golds dresses to-day, and get them another time?” 
comb, and side-combs, too; and see if you don’t § “Oh! I can’t do that; for I told William that 
look sweetly!” said Mrs. Payson. ‘But here: I wanted to buy the girls some dresses for fall— 
we are—down to Winter street!” and, rising, : they hadn’t a thing to wear. I had to say seme- 
the two ladies passed out. ¢ thing of the kind, you see, to get the money. 

“Let’s look into Turnbull’s—I always get} But I'll tell you what I will do: I'll get a 
good bargains there; then we’ll go down to Puf-: leather-colored taffeta—they’re as handsome as 


fem’s!” said Mrs. Payson. 

Mrs. Dennison followed the lead of her friend; N 
and, for the next half-hour, Mrs. Payson ~ 
pricing, chatting with salesmen, and purchasing $ 
a few articles; then they left, to visit some half} 
a dozen stores, comprising hair-dressers, dry-3 


Sa silk, you know; and, in that way, I'll have 


enough to get my bonnet, the girls’ dresses, and 
some new hats for them, too—theirs are shabby 
—and the shawl. Come, let’s hurry down to 
Puffem’s. It’s two o’clock, if you believe it.” 
Passing out, Mrs. Payson paid for her dinner, 
and invested thirty cents in cream chocolates 


goods, and shoe-dealers, at each of which she 
invested in “cheap bargains.” and candies for the children—and, again on the 
“But, I declare, I must get the shawl—and $ sidewalk, found herself with little upward of 


then hunt up the cheapest brown silk I can; for$ thirty-four dollars in her purse. 


I find my money is dwindling fast!” she ex-§ Three-quarters of an hour later, she was 
claimed, as they left one of these stores. “Let } hastening away from Puffem’s, with the de- 
me see’’—pausing in a door-way to take an in-$ sired purchase completed; and had also per- 
ventory of her purse’s contents—“ fifteen dollars} suaded her companion into a similar step. 
gone already to buy gloves, handkerchiefs, boots, } «Such bargains! I said we would have ’em at 
head fixings; and the shawl, dress, and beuniet? ten dollars apiece!” she exclaimed, exultingly, 
not looked at! Oh, dear! how much it costs} little dreaming that the salesman was as jubilant 
to dress, ever so plainly—and I only buy the} over his stroke of good-luck in disposing of twe 
cheapest and most necessary articles! Now, let’s} inferior shawls at more than twice their cost. 
hurry down to Puffem’s! Aren’t you dreadfully ; ’ For he knew too well his customer, and always 
faint? I shall sink for the — of a cup of tea! $ ‘put up” the desired article to a much higher 


Let’s stop in at Copeland’s.’ ; 

Seated at a table in that pleasant saloon, ap 
ping her spoon into the soft consistency of a3 
Charlotte Russe, Mrs. Payson still kept up the § 
running fire of her conversation. 

**T don’t see how, upon earth, I shall get the 
rest of my purchases out of thirty-five dollars! 
The silk will cost full twenty-five—or, say 
twenty; and that leaves only fifteen. Twelve— 
well, I won’t give but ten—for the shawl; that 
leaves but five, though, for the girls’ dresses. I$ 
never can do it, unless. I get something of the 
very poorest quality; and Fan is getting to be a 
great girl now, and knows what’s what. How- ; 
ever, I must manage to squeeze out something, 3 


price than to others, in view of her proclivity 
for ‘‘beating him down.” 

“TI must get Johnny a hat!” said Mrs. Den- 
nison. ‘And I need something for morning 
dresses. I hope we shall like the shawls, Sarah,” 
she added. 

‘*¢Like!’ Of course we shall! Why, I actually 
wanted to put mine right on, and wear it home. 
I think it’s the best bargain I’ve made to-day!” 
was the reply, in a tone that silenced, for the 
time being, any doubts that were beginning to 
creep into the little woman’s mind. 

But to follow the two ladies any farther, in 
their afternoon researches into the mysteries of 
“cheap bargains,” seems superfluous; but we 


I suppose; but I shall have to give my bonnet} will meet Mrs. Dennison again at nightfall, 
up altogether, and that’s too bad, for I did want} when, weary and rather dispirited, considering 
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their ‘‘success,” of which Mrs. Posies ‘te geal bien siething to say, except ‘that, Giiiedd 
repeatedly on their way home, she was joined ; I respect the flag of my country as much as any 
by her husband at the tea-table. : other man, I do not particularly desire to see it 
‘Well, Carrie, I’m afraid you haven’t obeyed ° displayed over my wife’s shoulders. Mrs. Pay- 
my injunction,” said her husband, pleasantly, 3 son may wear these red stripes as conspicuously 
as he received his tea from her hands; ‘‘for you $as she pleases; but, seriously, Carrie, if you 
look completely worn out. But I suppose you've 3 persist in keeping that in the house, I shall run 
got such wonderful purchases, at such fabulously 38 flag-staff out of the front door and hang it 
low prices, as will more than compensate for ; thereon, as a token that Fourth of July may be 
your fatigue?” S expected along shortly!” and, with a quizzical 
The little woman did not receive this sentence } look upon his handsome face, Henry Dennison 
with the animation of the morning; indeed, ; settled himself to the ‘Evening Journal’s” 
truth compels the admission that she looked } columns. 
exceedingly ill-pleased and dissatisfied, which ; Mrs. Dennison did not reply, but she quietly 
may be accounted for by the fact that she had ; refolded her purchase, with a new decision; and 
spent the last half-hour in examining her pur- } next day, unaccompanied by her friend, Sarah 
chases, that had reached home before her. But $ Payson, she re-entered Puffem’s store, with a 
Carrie Dennison was too candid to conceal any- : package in her hand. 
thing long, and so she said, frankly, “Exchange it, ma’am? I do not really think 
“No, [’'m afraid I’ve not done very wisely to- we have another shawl of so desirable a style 
day, Henry. My ‘bargains’ are not what I sup- hi in the store!” said the obsequious salesman. 
posed them to be, and I never should have made} ‘I have no fault to find with the shaw] at all, 
them but for Mrs. Payson. I can’t blame her } nor do I wish to exchange it for another—only 
wholly, though. I ought to have known better. 3 to take its value in some domestic goods, if you 
The shawl—well, you won’t like it.” $ please,” was the quiet reply. 
«Let's see it after tea. We won’t judge before- $ ‘Oh! certainly, certainly! Anything you like, 
hand, Carrie,”’ was his comment. ‘ma’am!” exclaimed the clerk, anxious to secure 


Mrs. Dennison soon produced it, folded it, put : the further patronage of a new customer. 


it over her shoulders, and then turned to meet; It is not necessary to linger long with Carrie 
her husband’s eye, in which .she might meet ap- : Dennison, in her selection of cottons and hosiery, 
proval or its opposite. ‘but only to add, that she left the store with a 

‘“‘You don’t like it, Henry; I can see that at ‘lighter heart—and also, that when, in the course 
once. You think it too gay. But they are very {of a week or so, it transpired that she did not 
fashionable, these stripes,” she said, deprecat- ‘appear with the “American flag” about her 
ingly; ‘‘and Mrs. Payson has one just like it— } shoulders, she was, one day, surprised and grati- 
and she admires them. It was cheap—only ten ; fied to receive, at the hands of her husband, a 
dollars! And I bought these two delaines, and } present of a shawl of such quality and style as 
Johnny this cunning little hat, and a pair of nice :ladies would have voted ‘‘decidedly genteel,” 
kids, with the rest of what you gave me. But } and over which her friend, Mrs. Payson, went 
why don’t you say something, Henry, and not : into her accustomed raptures, adding, ‘Of 
stand looking at me, as though you thought me :course it ought to be handsome, Carrie—it 


the most outree being extant? Do I look so very ; 
badly in the shawl?” 


Scost four times as much as mine! Still, I 
$ think mine is the greatest bargain!” 
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A FRAGMENT. 


BY J. WILLIAM VAN NAMEE. 


Eventne winds are sighing, 
Sighing o’er the plain, 

Moonbeams now are falling, 
Like a silvér rain; 

Stars are brightly shining, 
In the azure sky— 

I am fondly dreaming, 
Dreaming thou art nigh. 


Softly falls the murmur 
Of the mountain stream, 
As is glides along 
Like a pleasant dream; 
Dew-drops softly glisten, 
Like an angel’s eye— 
I am fondly dreaming, 
Dreaming thou art nigh. 
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THE MAID OF HONOR. 
BY MRS. ANN 8. STEPHENS. 


[Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1864, by Mrs. Ann §. Stephens, in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York. 
CHAPTER I. s Was seized by the stouter artisan, who clenched 
Amone the numerous palaces which the Duke $ his wrist like a vice, forced his hold from the 
of Northumberland had erected from the muni- ’ young man’s collar, and flung him backward 
ficence of Edward, the boy king, was a noble into the crowd, too much astonished for resist- 
mansion in the Strand, which bears his name to 3 ance or protest. Before this man could gather 
this day. In May, 15538, this lordly pile was : himself up again, the crowd had closed in be- 
thrown open, in all its splendor, for the recep- } tween him and his assailant, and the two stran- 
tion, not of the common people, but of the court § gers stood together in the front ranks of the 
itself. From roof to casement, the front was $ crowd, with the broad light upon their faces. 
one blaze of light, and so completely was the} «My lord! my lord! come back, I pray you. 
thoroughfare illuminated, that its modern archi- 3 A hundred eyes are on your face,” said the 
tecture and rich sculpturing shone out, in clear 3 elder man, pulling at his companion’s jerkin, 
light and shadow, more beautiful than the noon- $ and speaking in a low, anxious whisper. 
day sun could have revealed it. The young man shook off the grasp on his 
Throngs of people, as they came up the 3 jerkin, and, shading his eyes with one hand, 
Strand, gathered before the building, eager $looked up to the palace windows, searching 
to catch a glimpse of the courtly visitors that } them with intense earnestness. 
were beginning to arrive, some in sedan-chairs, $ ‘Can you see nothing, Jared?” he questioned, 
and some in the heavy coaches of the time, turning abruptly on his companion. ‘No signal, 
which, drawn by six or eight horses, half choked $ not a shadow of her presence? Search, search! 
up the street, and scattered the crowd right and $ She may pass one window, while my eyes are 
left as they swung into place, ponderously, as 3 on another.” 
a ship heaves its anchor after a storm. ‘My lord, my lord, stand back! See who is 
No wonder the crowd was great, and the } coming.” 
mansion one blaze of light. Northumberland The young man cast a glance up the street, 
was in fact monarch and ruler of England, and sa drew back into the crowd just in time to 
in that house, before the glory of those wax- $ save himself from being trodden under the hoofs 
tapers and glittering sconces were extinguished, 3 of six snow-white horses harnessed to an open 
a triple marriage would be celebrated, which 3 chariot, with outriders in the royal livery, and 
was destined to cost the haughty man both ; escorted by a troop of horsemen. This chariot 
power and life. drew up in front of the palace. The great en- 
As the night closed in, the throng grew denser ; trance hall was flung open; a flood of light 
and choked up the Strand so completely that it ; streamed over its scarlet cushions, and revealed 
would have been impossible to reach the main } the splendid action of the horses, as they stood 
entrance of the palace but for a troop of royal } pawing the stones, and tossing their white manes 
guards, which kept the people back with sword ime snow-drifts in the evening wind. 
and halberd, and that in no dainty fashion. A tall, fine-looking man, clad in black velvet, 
Among this throng of common people, a young ; with a jeweled collar around his neck, and a 
man, in the dress of an artisan, and followed by } diamond star on his left breast, stepped out of 
an older person evidently of the same craft, : the chariot, and waited on the broad entrance 
made himself unpopular with those in his neigh- 3 steps, holding his cap in one hand, with a 
borhood, by the eager, almost wild impetuosity {haughty reverence, as if the homage he felt 
with which he forced a passage toward the ; constrained to pay chafed his pride. 
palace. 3 If the young man, who had just escaped being 
‘‘Halloo!” said one, giving the youth a thrust trodden down by those horses, had been ignorant 
with his elbow. ‘‘Fair play, my lad, is an old ; of the person who stood so conspicuously lifted 
English law all the world over.’ 3 a step or two above the crowd, many a suppressed 
Before the man had finished his speech, he 3 voice from the people would have — him; 





sapere 


for a low murmur of: “The duke—the lord Pro- ; 
tector! That is Northumberland!” ran from lip: 
to lip, broken, at last, by a fresh announce- } 
ment. 

Following Northumberland from the chariot } 
came a person well calculated, that night at } 
least, to divide public attention with the Pro-} 
tector, notwithstanding he was, in person and? 
bearing, a direct contrast to that stately noble. : 
Short, rather stout, and of a fair, florid com- ° 
plexion, with loose, effeminate features, crowned ° 
with light, thin hair. The Duke 6f Suffolk stood § 
uncovered, as the Protector had done, waiting } 
for the young king to descend from his carriage. 
But the boy monarch seemed in no haste to fol- } 
low his ducal guardian, but pale, fair, and with : 
a look of exhaustion softening his beautiful face, 
he lay back among the crimson velvet cushions, 
panting for breath, and turning his sad blue g 
eyes on the lighted palace as if its brilliancy 
wearied him. A murmur of sympathy ran‘: 
through the crowd, a sympathy so deep and; 
reverential, that the two dukes, who stood to- 
gether in front of the entrance hall, were com- } 
pletely forgotten. 

Northumberland was not a man to brook ob- 
livion long, even when the king held him in 
abeyance. With an impatient gesture, he ad- 
vanced a step or two, and, leaning over the side $ 
of the chariot, spoke a few words to Edward. 
Then the young monarch stood up in his chariot, 
waving and feeble. His cloak of purple velvet, 
lined with ermine, fell back, revealing a dress 
almost of bridal whiteness; for the blossom- 
colored velvet was so sashed with white satin, 
and besprinkled with pearls, that its color seemed } 
scarcely more than the glow on a blush-rose 
His cap of blue velvet was fairly lighted up by} 
an aigrette of great diamonds, from which a} 
long, white ostrich plume fell, touching that} 
pale young cheek, as it were, with falling snow- 
flakes. 

After poising himself a moment, as if to step $ 
from his carriage, the young boy faltered and } 
sunk back among the mingled crimson ermine $ 
and purple formed by his cloak, which had fallen ; 
on the cushions. The light was full upon him, 3 
and a thousand eager glances saw the hot scarlet ; 
rush in a burning spot to his cheek, and the: 
jeweled collar, that seemed weighing him down, $ 
rise and fall with his desperate struggle for $ 
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breath. A murmur of thrilling sympathy ran 
through the multitude. The royal boy heard 
it, and, uplifting himself again, turned his beau- 
tiful young face upon the crowd, with a look ; 
of such sweet gratitude, that sobs were heard, 3 
more than once, rising up with the renewed 


outbreak of affection that stirred the cnandiar 
heart. 


Northumberland’s brow darkened with im- 


‘ patience, for no person in the throng seemed to 


think of him. A quick word escaped him, ai 
which Edward turned suddenly and stepped 
from the carriage. The two dukes supported 
him up the steps, and were hurrying him into 


: the great entrance, when he freed himself with 


gentle violence, turned to his people, and, in 
the full light which streamed from the hall, 


: lifted his cap. 


A shout followed this action, mingled with 


? prayers and murmured blessings, and in its 


midst the young monarch disappeared. The 
shout died off in a low moan, and the crowd 


fell into silence. There was not a heart beating, 
: in that vast throng, which did not feel that the 


gentle boy king was passing away from them 
forever. 

The young man, whom we have mentioned as 
most eager in the crowd, had drawn a little 


‘back as the royal carriage drew up; but the 


moment its inmates entered the palace, he took 
his old stand. The man whom he called Jared 
touched him on the arm. 

‘«My lord, my dear lord, think of the danger! 
I saw the duke’s eyes on your face more than 
once.” 

‘Let him look, the tyrant, the vile trafficker 
in human souls! It were a mercy almost, if he 
took my life, since he has seized upon every- 
thing that makes life valuable!” answered the 
young man, desperately. 

“But it is not here that we can hope for the 
interview you seek.” 

‘““Where then?” was the sharp rejoinder. 

‘*Back of the palace are open grounds; it must 
have been to that side her message pointed.” 

“Come quickly and show me where to find 
them. Why did you not mention this be- 
fore?” 

“T had no time or knowledge of the fact, till, 
a moment ago, while they were busy gaping at 
the poor young king, I stole away and made an 
observation.” 

«‘And what did you find?” 

‘A wide, open space, which will hereafter be 
a garden—a window, level with the ground, at 


$ which a young lady stands looking eagerly into 


the darkness.” 

“Indeed! A tall, fair girl, with hair like sun- 
shine, and eyes blue as wet violets?” 

‘Yes, my lord. She stood in the light, and I 
saw her plainly.” 

‘Come, come, lead the way.” 

Jared began to struggle for a passage out of 
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the crowd, and at last the two men stood free 
of the throng. 
“This way, my lord. We have but to leap a 


wooden fence, and the whole space is solitary : 


as & grave.” 

“Not if she looks into it! 
sure 4 

*‘My lord, I never saw the Lady Katharine 
Gray; but a maiden such as you describe was 
eagerly watching for some one, of that I am 
sure.” 

The young man did not answer. He had come 


But you are 


to the rude fence enclosing the grounds which ‘ 


would hereafter be converted into gardens, But, 
Northumberland House having been just built, 
the place was not only in a rude state, but cum- 
bered, in many places, by refuse stone, lime, 
and loose timbers, which the workmen had cast 
there. But the young lord saw nothing of this. 
Resting his hand on the fence, he leaped over 
and walked swiftly toward the light, streaming 
from a window from which the curtains had 
been drawn, and falling like a broad flag of 
silver on the earth. The young girl was there, 
leaning against the frame-work of the window, 
with her head bent forward, and her eyes full 
of wild eagerness piercing out into the dark- 
ness. Seeing nothing but blank stillness, she 
drew back, clasped her hands, and wrung them 
with a gesture of passionate disappointment. 
Then she went back into the room, took a hasty 
turn, and came back to her old position. 

A noise, slight as a bird moving in its nest, 
startled her. Instantly her cheeks burned with 
hot scarlet, her lips parted like overripe cher- 
ries, too heavy for one stem, and again she 
clasped her hands, this time in a glow of wild 
expectation. 

The young man stole up softly through the 
shadows, and whispered, 

‘*Katharine!” 

A little ery broke from those parted lips. She 
strove to open the window, but her hands shook 
so violently that they were powerless. 

‘‘Katharine! Katharine, am I too late?” 

The young man was standing now in the full 
light. She wrenched at the window, tore it 
open, and sprang into his outstretched arms. 

“Oh! Edward, you have come at last!” 

He folded her in his arms, pressing passionate 
kisses on her face and hair—kisses so wild, that 
they fell at last on the diamond tiara that circled 
her head. The touch of those cold, glittering 
stones froze him like ice. He lifted her from 
his bosom and held her at arm’s-length, scan- 
ning her dress from head to foot. She was in 
full bridal attire, white as a swan, with ropes 
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3 of great pearls falling upon her bosom and twin- 
; ing their whiteness around her arms. Hertford 
* turned pale as he regarded her. 

> “Katharine!” 

His voice was stern, his face white with in- 
dignant sorrow, while she, poor child! struggled 
; to escape from under that cruel glance and creep 
3 to his heart again. 

‘Tt is true then,” said Hertford. 
to be a third wedding here, to-night. They have 
decked you bravely for the altar, Katharine 
Gray.” 

“Yes, yes!” she cried, with a struggle for 
sbreath. ‘They did it: my father, the lord 
3 Protector, and the Earl of Pembroke! My 
smother protested, my sister Jane went on her 
$knees to them, I entreated, I implored—it was 
Sof no avail! They will marry me to him! In 
}my desperation, I sent that messenger to you. 
: It was a forlorn hope—you cannot save me!” 

3 «Cannot save you! I will carry you away 
’ before their faces. Exiled, powerless, hated as 
’I am, by this proud, bad man, Northumberland, 
I will snatch you from his power!” 
She clung to him desperately. 

“Oh! if you could, if you only could!” 

“<I will, I will!” 
But even as he spoke, the poverty of his 
?means broke upon him with its bitter convic- 
‘ tions. What could he do against the combined 
‘ power of Northumberland and Suffolk, backed 
by the young king, who had come, in his feeble 
> state, to witness the marriage which was to sepa- 
rate him forever from that fair girl? 
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‘What can we do? Where can we go?” she 
Could 


Q 
‘ Katharine’s face brightened. 
$ 
A 


‘said, eagerly. ‘Is there a ship ready? 
; we escape to France?” 
$ Alas! I had not the means,” answered Hert- 
‘ford. ‘This rapacious duke has robbed me of 
3 everything. It was not enough that he took 
> my father’s life—now he will tear from me 
’ what is dearer than a thousand lives!” 
’ Katharine clung to her lover still, but it was 
Sin a cold, lifeless way. Before the hope in her 
’ bosom had time’ to glow, it went out in a dead 
3 blank. 
“Then they will marry me to him!” she said, 
| with a shiver. ‘I thought—I hoped that we 
might escape together.” 

‘Alas! there is no place in England where 
‘we could find concealment. The duke’s spies 
are about me everywhere. See, what mean 
‘garments I was obliged to assume before I 
* dared come near the palace.” 

Katharine drew back and east a glance over 
his dress. A bright smile came to her face. 
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“T should ; 
But is the ‘ 


“Tt xennute nothing,” she said. 
know you in sack-cloth and ashes. 
danger so great?” 


“The duke’s hate is keen-sighted as your love, ; 


my Katharine. If he discovered me in London, 
my passage from this place to the Tower, and 
then to the block, would be brief indeed!” 

“‘Qh! hasten away then—go, go! I may have } 
invited you to your death!” 

“No, desperate as our fortunes are, I will not ; 
retreat now. Better stay here and die, than 
abandon you to another.” 

The young creature began to tremble at this, : 
and pushed him away with all the weak force 
that agitation had left to her. Then she sud- ; 
denly remembered something, and drew him 
back again. 

*‘Oh! what shall we do? Some one will know 
your face.” 

“T have passed that danger already, Katha- 
rine. Not ten minutes ago I stood by the king’s 
chariot, with Northumberland’s eyes upon me.” 

“The king’s chariot? And is Edward here? 
They told me he was ill, and would not come.” 

‘*He looks very ill I saw him for a moment.” 

Katharine clasped her hands, and a glow came 
to her face. 

‘*T will go to him. He is good, he is generous. 
Oh! if I knew where to find him!” 

**T, too, will appeal to him!” cried Hertford. 
“They shall not wrest you from me without a 
struggle.” 

“But the duke——” 

‘My father defied the duke. 

«Alas! but he perished!” 

‘‘As brave men perish—as his son will perish, $ 
if it must be.” 

As he spoke, a door in the room which Katha- ; 
rine had left was opened, and a lady, sumptu- 
ously arrayed in crimson velvet, came in, look- 3 
ing anxiously around as if she were in search 
of some one. 

“Tt is the duchess, my mother,” 
Katharine. 

A sudden inspiration seized upon Hertford. 
He threw his arm around Katharine, and, step- 
ping upon a projection of stone, lifted her ; 
through the window. 

The Duchess of Suffolk had turned to leave 
the room, but the noise arrested her, and she ; 
looked around to find Lord Hertford and Katha- : 
rine at her feet. 

‘‘Katharine! My Lord Hertford! 
this? Are you both mad?” 

“If it is madness to love as two human beings 
never loved each other before, then I, at least, 
am worse than mad!” answered the young man. 


So will I.” 


whispered 
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“My lord, my lord, I cannot listen to this! 
My daughter is ready for the altar—pledged to 
‘ another.” 

‘But she was first pledged to me. Oh! lady, 
dear lady, remember that it was your own voice 
that sanctioned our love!” 

The young man spoke with touching impe- 

uosity, his face was pale with emotion, his eyes 

hrilled the kind-hearted duchess through and 
hrough. 

‘Oh! but the times have changed. My voice 
: has but little power now,” she said, attempting 
to free her robe from the grasp with which Hert- 
$ ford had detained her. But he took a firmer 
3 grip on the velvet, and persisted. 

; ““My lady, this is terrible! Listen, listen! 
3 From our very infancy we were taught to love 
Seach other—you know this—until the unhappy 
‘time when my father fell a victim to the man 
3 whose ambition seizes on my promised wife, as 
; another prop to his power. We were allowed to 
; think our future union certain—do not separate 
3 us now.” 
‘*But how can I prevent it?” cried the duchess, 
$ greatly troubled. 
‘You are the king’s aunt. He loves you; he 
should be all-powerful. Go to him. Say that 
; this marriage with Lord Herbert is hateful to 
syour child, that it cannot be forced upon her 
’ without terrible sin. She was Edward’s play- 
{mate before this bad duke separated him from 
tall his friends. Surely, he will listen to his 
‘ father’s sister!” 
The duchess seemed to consider what he was 
‘ saying, for the look of interest deepened on her 
‘handsome face, and as she gazed down on the 
; sweet, pleading features of her child, tears 
‘ gathered in her eyes. 

“Do you love this young man so much, my 
poor child?” she questioned. 

Maternal love rendered her very sweet, and 

$ she laid her hand softly on the young head that 
; : aevepell beneath her touch as if bowed down by 
3 the weight of its diamond tiara. 

3 ‘Better than my life—better than my own 
: soul! Mother! mother, it would be deadly sin— 
$I cannot wed another!” 
' “My child!” 
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“TI will not, then!” cried Katharine, lifting 
her head prandly. “Tt is my soul that they 
would destroy.” 

‘‘Katharine, this is rebellion.” 

‘‘Not against you, sweet mother, not against 
‘you! That gentle heart has no sympathy with 
‘the duke’s ambition—I see it in your eyes, 
ef feel it in your presence. You shrink—as 
} I do—at the thought of this forced union.” 








THE MAID acta inporipset 69 
“The duchess was greatly disturbed. Ke quiver } ; “Edward was lying on a ooash maperens soft and 
ran through her stately frame, and she turned ! easy with crimson cushions hurriedly cast upon 
away to hide the emotion visible in her face. } it. He was white as a lily, and his great pur- 
Too well she remembered her own unloving } plish blue eyes wandered with a look of weary 
marriage with the King of France, when her } desolation toward the door when a noise dis- 
fresh young love had been given to the man: turbed him in that direction. When he saw 
who was now her husband. ’ young Hertford, a cry of anguish broke from 
“Tt is a terrible fate!” she murmured. ‘God; his lips, and he began to tremble visibly; for 
help us all!” the boy remembered that, since they two had 
“Remember,” said Katharine, pressing her $ met, his own hand had signed the death-warrant 
advantage, ‘‘it is from you, my mother, that } of his uncle, Lord Hertford’s father. After one 
this claim to royalty, which makes me so pre- 3 long gaze into his cousin’s face, the king shrunk 
cious in the duke’s eyes, is inherited. Do not’ ; down among his cushions, and covered his face, 
let that which should be my glory — into a} 3 crying out, 
curse, without one struggle to help me.’ ‘“‘Have you come to reproach me here? I 
The duchess turned upon her, irritated by§ could not help it! I could not help it!” 
her own want of resolution, angry because her} Lord Hertford moved toward the royal boy 
cheeks were wet with tears that she could not : and knelt down by the couch, where the light 
suppress. $ lay full on his face. Then you saw how singu- 
‘«Why are you not like your sister?” she said. larly handsome that face was, and how much 
“The Lady Jane makes no protest, but obe- 3 grander it would become when the delicacy of 
diently accepts the husband chosen by her: extreme youth was gone; for, notwithstanding 
father.” S his height and manliness, Hertford was but a 
“She loves him. It is an easy thing to be; few years older than the king. 
obedient, when the heart is satisfied.” ‘My liege Edward, my dear cousin and king, 
“And terrible, when it is not!” murmured: I did not come to reproach you for that which 
the duchess. ‘I know—I know od ; was inevitable, but, in all love and duty, to plead 
A noise in the adjoining apartment disturbed $ for myself,” he said, taking the thin hand which 
them. The door was slightly ajar, and an arrow} Edward had flung out, in his first, painful sur- 
of light came through the crevice, as if the room } 3 } prise, and kissing it with affectionate warmth. 
had been just illuminated. ‘‘Heaven knows, in my heart I have long since 
“Leave me a few moments to rest alone,” ; absolved you from all share in the murder—for 
said a feeble voice, which made the duchess} is was that—of my unhappy father. That black 
hold her breath. ‘Do not wait, my lord duke— deed belongs to Northumberland alone.” 
there is no need—I am a little weary, that is} Edward started up, his eyes ‘widening with 
all.” S affright. Grasping Hertford by the arm, with 
The group of persons, that had been so full both hands, he whispered, hoarsely, 
of life a moment before, stood in astonished} ‘Do not say that—do not speak of my lord 
silence. At last Katharine spoke, in a whisper. $ duke! He may hear you—he may find you 
“Tt is the king’s voice.” ’ with me—and then——” 
A door closed, and all was still in the wna} «Kill me, as he slaughtered my father! I 
room. ’ know it. But for one holy purpose I have 
“The duke has gone out—my nephew is { risked that and everything else. Oh! Edward, 
alone,” said the duchess. “It is a desperate $ if you ever loved me——” 
venture; but he has the power to stop this mar-: ‘I did—Ido! Not all he can say will make 
riage, if he will.” ; me love you less. But I am so weak, so ill, 
“He is my cousin—I will appeal to him,” said ; Hertford!” 
Hertford, promptly. ‘Once I wrote, pleading : ’ Edward uttered those words in a faint wail. 
with him for my father’s life. He did not heed “Wears came into Hertford’s eyes, for the wailing 
my letter. Now I will a to him for that} cry smote him to the heart. 
which is almost as precious.” «‘Ah! it wrings my heart to see how really ill 
Hertford .spoke aloud, and with animation. : 3 you are, sire!” 
His young face glowed, not redly, but with as “You would not have known me, perhaps, 
flash of the soul which made its whiteness elo-$ but for all this bravery,” said Edward, looking 
quent, He flung open the door which shut him ‘ with wistful eagerness into his cousin’s face. 
eut from the king, and entered the royal pre- : A cough racked his delicate frame for a mo- 
sence. ’ ment, during which Hertford held him in his 
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arms. For a little time rie oe pay on lee 
cousin’s bosom, panting with exhaustion; then: 
he looked up with a mournful smile. 

‘‘How strong you are, Hertford! It is a: 
grand thing to be like you. But I never was } 
very strong—that is why they all do as they$ 
please with me. Indeed, indeed, I tried very 3 
hard not to sign that death-warrant, but they $ 
would have it so!” 

‘But now, sire, now that they are attempting 
to commit an act of tyranny worse than mur-$ 
der, you will not permit it! Surely, God will 
give niall strength to save the dearest and the$ 
best 

‘“‘Whom are you speaking of, Hertford? I 
have no knowledge of evil intended to any 
one.” . 

“IT speak of the Lady Katharine Gray.” 

**And what of her? She is to be married, to- 
night, to my Lord Herbert, a goodly nobleman. 
It was to see her made happy that I came with 
his grace. What is there in this that troubles 
you, cousin?” 

‘Sire, have you forgotten that, so long ago 
as we were all play-mates together, I loved 
Katharine Gray ?” 

The boy king smiled. A gleam of sunshine 
swept across him as he thought of those bright 3 
days when they had all been so happy together. ; 

** Ah! those were happy times!” he murmured. § 
“If we could but have them over again, I should ? 
get well. It makes one so weary to live with § 
bearded men always! Then the death-warrants } 
that they bring—and the wrangling about pre-3 
ferments! I’m sure I would give everybody $ 
everything, if it were as I pleased. 
loved pretty Katharine? No wonder—she was: 
a bright little birdie.” 

*“My liege, I love her yet, better than my 
life, better than my soul!” 

The king drew back, and looked upon the ex- 
cited young man with sudden earnestness. 

“You love her yet—and so much?” he said. 

*‘So much! Oh! sire, if you could only un- 
derstand how my whole being is bound up in 
hers!” 
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per Kate,. sae i hi you in this wild 
fashion?” 

In reply, a fair young creature glided up 
to the couch, bringing a giitter of jewels and 
gleams of silken whiteness with her that broug)it 
a smile to Edward’s face, for a lovelier young 
creature those sad blue eyes never dwelt upon. 

‘‘Katharine, cousin Kate,” he said, reaching 
forth his hand, “is it so? Is Lord Herbert re- 
pugnant to you? Will this wedding make my 
§ little cousin very unhappy ?” 

‘Sire, I cannot marry Lord Herbert. They 
chose him for me—my father and the Protector; 
I had no part in the matter.” 

The king looked in her eager face, with the 
sweet, mournful smile still hovering on his lips. 

‘And you would much rather marry Hert- 
ford?” 

Katharine cast one sparkling glance at Hert- 
ford, from under her drooping lashes, and, with 
the roses burning red in her cheek, answered 
bravely, 

“Oh! sire, you will never know how much we 


(SLOOP Cae 


> 


love each other! 

“Then,” said Edward, sitting up, and sweep- 
ing the bright hair back from his forehead, ‘I 
am king, and this marriage shall not go on.” 

The young people sunk on their knees by his 
couch, blessing him; while he sat up, his young 
face all aglow, with the generous purpose warm 
at his heart. 

“Give me a glass of wine,” he said, cheer- 
fully. 

The Duchess of Suffolk came in at this. She 
had remained in the outer room, reluctant to 


So you’ join a scene which might end in open defiance 


of her husband. But now she moved across 
the chamber, and poured some wine from a 
flask that had been placed near the couch in 
case his majesty should need refreshments. Ed- 
ward took the goblet, but his hand shook so 
violently that its contents ran over the brim and 
trembled in great drops among the jewels that 
fretted its gold as if all the rubies were melting 
under his hand. Edward saw that Hertford 
looked anxiously at this sign of weakness. 
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‘‘And my lord duke will marry her to Her- “Do not fear,” he said, with a brave effort to 
bert? This is hard.” 3 cast off his weakness; ‘‘to-night I will, for the 
“But you can prevent it. Sire, sire, for onde : first time, be King of England.” 
exercise the royal authority! Even Northum-; As he spoke, there arose a noise of advancing 
berland, haughty, insolent, unprincipled as he} feet along the corridor outside. Edward in- 
is, dares not oppose the wish of his king, when} stantly drained the goblet and flung it from him 
firmly expressed.” among the cushions. His eyes, bright as sap- 
Edward brightened. With a strong nature to$ phirés, were turned on the door. He stood up, 
lean upon, he felt brave, almost powerful. Be- | lifting his slender figure to its full height. Hert- 
sides, his old love came back for the young lord, } ford would have supported him, but he stood up 
who had been kind to him in his childhood. ; alone, waving them all back. It did, indeed, 
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THE MAID 
seem as if he had resolved, for once, to we a: 
monarch. 

The door opened, and Northumberland, with : 
two or three other noblemen, came in. The ; 
whole group paused on the threshold, astonished : 
by the sight that presented itself. The Protector $ 
recovered from his amazement first. 3 

“My Lord Hertford here—and in disguise, $ 
too? Who has removed the attainder from his § 
name, or given him leave to stand in the pre- 3 
sence of his king?” $ 

Hertford would have answered, for the blood ; 
burned in his veins at the sight of his father’s ‘ 3 
arch enemy; but Edward waved him back and 
answered Northumberland. 

““My lord duke, Hertford stands here by his ; 
king’s permission. That he is forced to seek § 
the presence in disguise is not his fault, but } 
that of his enemies. As for the attainder, 1,3 
Edward the Sixth, do hereby remove it, and 
place him before you as true a subject and 
brave a gentleman as our realm affords.” : 

Northumberland was struck dumb. What} 
miracle had changed the feeble boy he had } 
left, half an hour before, faint and panting i 
for breath, into the bright, resolute young 
creature that confronted him? 

‘Sire, sire!’ he exclaimed. ‘*What unkown 
spirit has been here since I left you?” 

‘“«The spirit of love,” answered Edward, glanc- 
ing at Lady Katharine, who hovered near Lord 
Hertford. ‘My lord duke, we desire that the 
marriage of our fair cousin here shall be broken 
off—or at least be delayed till her wishes have 
been consulted. Two marriages must suffice for 
this evening. Let Lord Herbert seek a bride 
elsewhere. With our own hands we'will attend 
to the bestowing of Lady Katharine Gray.” 

Northumberland strode across the room, cast- 
ing angry glances over the group which sur- 
rounded the king. 

“This is witchcraft, or some stimulating 
poison has been given to the king,” he cried ; 
aloud. ‘What ho! see if I charge this traitor 
lord falsely! Here is the cup from which the 
evil potion has been drained.” 


OF HONOR. 
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with a ea of resistance which no one “had 


‘ ever witnessed in his gentle nature before, “you 


find him strong enough to rescue this poor lady 
from a hateful marriage, and resolved that it 
shall not be forced upon her. Is it very strange 


‘ that the son of Henry the Eighth should for once 


remember that his inheritance was a kingdom?” 

Northumberland stood gazing upon Edward’s 
flushed face and flashing eyes while he was 
speaking. Then, without an effort at reply, he 
strode down the room, took a step into the corri- 


‘ dor, and called out, in a voice that rang through 


; the palace like a war trumpet, 

‘‘What ho! an officer of the guard!” 

Instantly the clang of arms and measured 
tramp of feet came along the corridor, and back 
of the group of noblemen hastened a forest of 
3 pikes. 

‘«Arrést yon traitor!” ordered the duke, point- 
ing to Hertford. ‘He has stolen into my palace, 
disguised, and drugged the king with poisonous 
drinks, till we, his majesty’s best friends and 
servants, scarcely know him—the potion works 
so fiercely. Arrest him, the lord Protector com- 
mands you.” 

«‘And the king commands you to withdraw,” 
cried Edward. ‘Our onary Hertford must go 
from this place a free man.’ 

‘See how the potion works,” said Northum- 
berland aside to his friends. ‘Sire, I pray you, 
withdraw into another apartment.” 

“Not until your guard is withdrawn from 

this,” was the firm reply. 

Northumberland actually believed that too 
much wine had been given to the young mon- 
arch, which, in his feeble state, had excited him 
into temporary insanity; under this impres- 
sion he ventured on a step which his audacity 
would have paused in had he known how ear- 

nest the royal boy was. 

« Arrest that man,” he thundered, enraged by 
the officer’s hesitation. ‘‘While Northumber- 
land is lord Protector of England, his authority 
is paramount.” 

At this command, a guard of men stepped 
forward and seized Hertford. The young lord 


He snatched up the goblet from among the 3 turned his eyes on the king in proud appeal; 
cushions, where Edward had thrown it, and 3 but the generous heart fell, like lead, in his 
lifted it high above his head, where the efiigon when he saw how white and contracted 


from a silver sconce fell over it, revealing the 
brown gold flashing through broad stains of red. 

“My lords,” continued Northumberland, ad- 
dressing the courtiers near the door, ‘not half 
an hour ago I left his majesty so worn with 
fatigue that he could not lift his head from yon 
cushions, now i 

“Now,” cried Edward, interrupting the speech, 
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~ from the room. 


t gentle face had become; the very lips were 
colorless as marble. 

“Qh! sire, sire! have I murdered you?” he 
cried, struck with a pang of keen regret. 

The guard gave him no time for more words, 
but, at a signal from Northumberland, hurried 
The king followed him 
with a wild, strained look till the guard hedged 
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him in with their halberds; then his lips saat. ; sonage, oa had been eee into a salen flut- 
he made a desperate struggle for breath, and 3 ter of excitement by the intelligence, which the 
fell senseless on the floor. Protector had given with his usual rude impul- 
The Duchess of Suffolk had taken no part in} siveness. 

the scene, but stood back, pale with apprehen- | “What, forbidden the marriage? Did they 
sion. When she saw that gentle boy totter and} give him strong drinks? No wonder he was 
fall at the feet of his persecutor, she came for-; wild. You are right, my lord. Let the bishop 
ward, urged by womanly compassion, and bent; do his work at once. If the poor lad is so ill, 
over him. There was blood upon those pale } the more reason we entrench ourselves behind 
lips, that light, frothy blood which springs half-} these weddings. But there must be a will, His 
colored from the lungs when any of the delicate } father made a will, and the people held by it; 
vessels give way. With tears in her eyes, and} > of course the lad must make a will.” 

a pang at her heart, the noble woman lifted the; Thus the duke, who always parroted the ideas 
head to her bosom and called to her daughter $ of the nearest man who could obtain influence 
for water. Northumberland stood looking on, ; over him, ran on, dropping his words like pebble 


; 
; 


pale with a terrible fear. At first he thought; 

that the boy was dead, and that one moment of: 
brutally urged power had swept all authority § 
from his own grasp. As he gazed on that mute ; 3 


stones in a brook, as he made vigorous efforts 
to keep up with the long strides of his more 
stately friend. 

Any shrewd person could have judged what 


young face, white as death and contracted with } Northumberland had been saying, in their brief 
pain, the very earth seemed crumbling under : 3 private interview, by these disjointed sentences. 
his feet, for in the frail life which he had 803 But though a word was picked up, here and 
cruelly imperiled lay all his own overweening } there, by those who thronged the palace, the two 
hopes. : dukes moved on rapidly, and no one gathered 


“Is he dead? Great heavens, how white he: 
looks!” : 
The Duchess of Suffolk looked up, her fine? 
face quivered with emotion. She had no great ; 
force of character, but in all womanly gentle- 
ness she had few equals at that wicked court. ; 

**My lord, leave us. I think that the king 
has only fainted; but when he comes to, my: 3 
face will be pleasanter than yours.” ; 

Northumberland’s face changed instantly. He $ 
felt that the foundations of his strength were } 
established again. 

‘Only a fainting fit? Then he had better be 
left to your gentle nursing.” 

He took the youth in his powerful arms and 
laid him on the cushions again, lingering near, 
for some moments, to make himself certain tha 
it was not absolute death that he looked upon. 
At last there was a faint struggle, a fresh wave 
of blood on the lips, and Edward opened his: 
eyes. But the exhaustion which had fallen on } 
him was complete. While he turned those weary ; 
eyes on the duchess, the broad white lids drooped $ 


the connected meaning. 

When they reached the royal chamber, North- 
umberland poused, with his hand on the latch. 

‘Be firm,” he whispered. 

«As a rock—as a rock, your grace!” 

‘Leave the king to me.” 

‘‘With all my heart. Heaven knows I have 
no talent for managing sick people! But the 
ladies—I flatter myself that, with them, Suffolk 
is never at fault.” 

Northumberland smiled, patted the pompous 
old gallant on the shoulder, and the two men 
entered the chamber together. 

They found the duchess bending, in womanly 
care, over the suffering king; Katharine had 
crouched down in the embrasure of a window, 
and, with both hands pressed to her face, was 
striving to force back the passionate grief that 
shook her whole frame. 

The Duke of Suffolk stepped in daintily, and 
with a soft, mincing step, as if the floor were 
strewn with flowers that he was afraid of crush- 
ing. He went up to his wife, and, throwing one 


over them, and he fell away, not into insensi-$ arm around her waist, drew her away from the 


bility, but into a state of profound stillness. 
was scarcely conscious of life. 

The duke joined his friends in the corridor, $ 
where they were gathered in a little anxious} 
knot, consulting with each other in low voices. 3 

‘Is he alive? Is he better?” ; 

The duke answered these eager questions, and } 
hurried away in search of Suffolk. Directly he ; 
returned, accompanied by that uncertain per- : 


* 


> her. 


royal couch. 

‘Sweetheart, this is no place for you. The 
court physician is coming, and Edward’s own 
attendants will be most useful in a sick-room. 
Bring our daughter away, this is no place for 

The duchess, possessed of a profound admira- 
tion for her husband, was always obedient. She 
went to the window where her daughter was 
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“Tell me, what have they done with him? 


sitting and called her by name. Katharine $ 
looked up, so pale that the duchess was terrified. 

“Come with me, child, come with me. This 
shock will make you ill.” 

‘Mother, I am ill,” answered the poor girl, 
striving to standup. ‘So ill—I think they have 
broken my heart.” 

The duchess bent down and kissed the cold, 
white forehead. Katharine clung to her, shiver- 
ing with a nervous chill. 
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Will they kill him in spite of the king?” 


73 


The duchess could not answer, for that mo- 


ment her husband came up, blandly smiling. 


“Come,” he said, ‘“‘they are waiting.” 
‘Waiting for what?” 


Katharine did not ask this question with her 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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UNDER THE SNOW. 


BY EDWARD A. 


My beautiful Daisy is fast asleep, 
Beneath the drifting snow, 

And she heedeth not the withering winds 
That out of the cold North blow— 

The keen and withering winds that out 
Of the icy North-land blow. 


All the night long they sullenly howl 
Above her delicate head, 

But she hears them not as she lies asleep 
In her silent, snow-draped bed— 

As she sleeps and dreams of the Spring’s warm beams 
So rosily there in her snowy bed. 


The stars from out the glittering sky, 
That gleams in the night like tempered steel— 
The scintillant stars that burn like fire, 
As their ceaseless course they wheel, 
Look down on her virgin bed, with a smile 
That beams, like a ray of love divine, 
On the icy-cold and passionless pile 
*Neath which her slumbering charms recline. 


The blood-red banners from out the North, 
Shifting and drifting too swift for the eyes, 

Chase each other, like tongues of fire, 
Far up the glimmering, frozen skies, 

To look on the spot where, under the snow, 
And dreaming of Spring, my Daisy lies. 


Oh! sweet is her slumber beneath the snow, 
Sweet as the sleep of the blest— 
Sweet as the deathless words of Christ, 
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Sweet as the first warm hope of love 
That wakes in the human breast— 

Sweet as the birth of love, before 
Its days of doubt and wild unrest. 


What dreams she there, as she lies asleep 
Beneath the saint-white snows, 

Where never an earthly shadow falls 
To break her blissful repose— 

Nor even so much as a ghost of care, 
Nor a ghost of earthly woes? 


She dreams of the Spring, the beautiful Spring, 
When the northward sun shall melt the snows, 

And loosen the fetters—light fetters—that hold 
Her fast in the arms of sweet repose— 

When the birds shall woo her to wake again, 


And the soft south-wind shall break her repose. 


She dreams of the golden morning hours, 
When the bee shall unfold its glittering wing, 
And the lark, from its nest among the flowers, 
Shall cleave the sky its joy to sing, 
And the brook go leaping unto the sea, 
Its freedom madrigal caroling. 


Then shall she wake, my benwtifnl one, 
From her long and pleasant sleep beneath 

The drifting snows that imprivon her there, 
As it were, in the icy arms of death, 

No more to lie, deep under the snows, 
In a couch with the silent twin of death. 
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LOVE’S FAITH RENEWED. 


BY CARRIE MYER. 


Tre mists of darkness and of doubt, 
That lately hung so thick about 
My weary soul, fronr day to day, 
Have vanished with the night away. 


It was not so! He is unchanged— 
He could not be from me estranged— 
Still true tome! Oh! I am blest, 
Amid this light and joy to rest! 


Distrust of one so loved and true— 

The bitterness my spirit knew; 

The wild, wild thoughts with which I’ve striven— 
For this, for all I am forgiven! 
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I come, without the pain of fear, 
To see the Summer beauty here; 
ere is no cloud of grief or gloom, 
wander where June roses bloom, 


September’s breath is mild as May, 
With April flowers the hills are gay— 
With mirth and song the woods are rife, 
And I—I revel in new life! 


The Winter winds may rudely blow, 

And yet no chill my soul shall know; 
These flowers shall perish in the dust, 
Yet still shall live my hope and trust. 


lips, but her heart gave a dull, heavy bound, 
and then seemed turning to stone in her bosom. 





VARIETIES FOR THE MONTH. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


THERE are very many new things, this 
month, for the winter promises to be quite 
gay. We give selections of a few of these 
novelties. The first is a beautiful body with 
braces in velvet, one of the latest affairs 
that have come out in Paris: it is said the 
empress was the first lady for whom one 
was made; and it would be especially be- 
coming to persons of similar style and com- 
plexion. It has the advantage, also, of 
being easily made. Any lady, with taste 
and skill, can copy it, without the aid of a 
mantua-maker, 

The next is a white cashmere jacket, 
braided in black. The braiding pattern, 
given in our embellishment, need not be 
followed, necessarily. Any other pattern, 
which may be preferred, or may be ready 
at hand, would do as well. We are con- 
stantly giving new patterns for braiding, in 


order that our subscribers may use them for 
this and similar purposes. On certain styleg.of | 
figures, this jacket is pre-eminently | 
Our third illustration is an Italian head 33 
something entirely new, and very charming. 
This graceful affair has created quite a sensation 
in London and Paris, and is being introduced, H 
with the greatest success, in the fashionable ; 
circles of Philadelphia, New York, and Boston. : 
It has a picturesque air, as will be seen, which : lowy form it is particularly pretty. It has 4 


very .* similar articles attain. On a tall, wil-! careless, artistic effect on such persons, as if 3 
7 
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VARIETIES FOR THE MONTH. 75 
handkerchief had been thrown, lightly, 
over the head, and the ends allowed to 
fall down. It is, on all persons, sin- 
gularly free from the stiffness so com- 
mon to so many head-dresses. 


Raphael bodies still continue popu- 
lar, and will always look well on cer- 
tain styles of persons. Our fourth 
illustration is a very handsome body 
of this description. The tassels are a 
particularly noticeable feature of this 
pattern. 


Our fifth engraving is a fichu, trim- 
med in purple or blue, as the wearer’s \\. . WW Warn 6 Ome 
taste may dictate. Our sixth and \ Ve \\ \ K\ 
seventh engravings are illustrations \ 
of caps, which are very far prettier 
than most of the kind. These articles 
are always fashionable, and always 
look well, on almost every lady. They 
are easily made also, which is another 
recommendation; and, besides, are not extrava- : represented, will be such as only a milliner can 
gant. We shall continue to give, in this way, get up: but it is necessary, in such cases, to 
new patterns of such affairs whenever anything $ know, at least, what to wear. Most of them, how- 
striking comes out. Many of the articles, thus * ever, will be such as ladies can themselves make. 


Vou. XLV.—5 





BORDER IN NETTING AND DARNING. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number a pattern is given ; be taken in darning not to pull the thread too 
for a Border in Netting and Darning. Short } tightly, or the work will have a drawn, puckered 
window-blinds for bedrooms look pretty, darned ; appearance. Trafalgar cotton should be used 
in stripes like this illustration; it also makes a } for darning. There are few things, so easily 
pretty border to an Anti-Macassar. Care must $done, which are so pretty. 





BOY’S FRENCH BLOUSE. 


BY EMILY H. MAY, 


; 
y 
\ 
\ 
\ 


7 
Yigg 


Tue diagram for this popular dress (for which § velvet ribbon two inches in width. The front 


see next page), gives the proper dimensions for } is in one entire piece, opening diagonally from 
the complete dress to fit a boy two anda half} A to B, closing with hooks and loops at the 
years old. The dress is to be made of gray silk shoulder, or with a button corresponding with 
poplin, trimmed with black or very dark blue } those upon the strap reaching from the shoulder 
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CROCHET INSERTION FOR PETTICOATS. 
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My 











te the bottom of the dress. It is very simple 
and easily made: in fact, only a loose blouse, 
confined at the waist with a leather or velvet 
belt, and large buckle. 


No. 1. Front. 

No. 2. Hatr or Back. 

No. 3. SLEEVE. 

No. 4. Srrap rrom SHOULDER. 


5 
3 
; 
3 
by] 
3 
‘ 
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CROCHET INSERTION FOR PETTICOATS. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


MareriaL.—Cotton No. 12. Make a chain sin the next. Then 1 chain, miss 3, 5 treble 
of 20 stitches, and work backward and forward. 3 crochet, 5 chain, miss 3, 1 double crochet, 3 
Ist row: 5 chain, 5 treble crochet in the last ; chain, miss 2, 5 treble crochet in the last stitch. 
stitch of the foundation, 3 chain, miss 2, 1 32nd row: 5 chain, 1 treble crochet in the center 


double crochet in the next stitch, 5 chain, miss } treble of the 5 last worked, 5 treble crochet in 


8, 1 double crochet in the next, 5 treble crochet ‘ the first of the 3 chain, 8 chain, 1 treble crochet 





% 


78 VARIETIES IN EMBROIDERY. 
on the next chain, 5 chain, 1 double crochet in , in the first of the next 3 chain, 3 chain, 1 double 
the center of the 5 treble, then 5 treble crochet : crochet in the next chain stitches, 5 chain, 1 
in the chain placed between two sets of 5 treble } double crochet in the next chain stitches, 3 
in preceding row, 1 double crochet in the center : chain, 5 treble crochet in the first of the next 3 
of the 5 treble, 9 chain, 1 double crochet on the : chain, 1 double crochet in the center of the 5 
chain stitches of preceding row, 3 chain, 5 treble ; treble of preceding row, 5 chain, 1 treble crochet 
crochet in the last of the next 3 chain, 1 treble $ in the last treble of preceding row. 5th row: 
crochet in the center of the last set of 5 treble $5 chain, 1 treble crochet in the last treble of 
belonging to preceding row. 38rd row: 5 chain, ; preceding row, 3 chain, 1 double crochet in the 
1 treble crochet in the last treble of preceding ; following chain stitches, 5 chain, 1 double 
row, 3 chain, 1 double crochet in the center of } crochet in the center of the next 5 treble, 5 
the 5 treble, then 5 trebl chet in th st of } trebl het i st th t 3 chai 
y e ae A “ee eble st in ad tags net in the firs of “ge — 
he 8 chain belonging to preceding row, 8 chain, gf chain, 1 double crochet in t e next chain 
1 double crochet on next chain stitches, 5 chain, 3 stitches, 8 chain, 5 treble crochet in the last of 
1 double crochet in the center of the 5 treble in } the next 3 chain, 1 double crochet in the center 
preceding row, 5 chain, 1 double crochet in the 3 of the next 5 treble, 5 chain, 1 double crochet 
next chain stitches, 5 chain, 5 treble crochet in 3 on the next chain stitches, 3 chain, 1 treble 
the last of the next 3 chain, 1 double crochet ; crochet in the last treble of preceding row. 6th 
in the center of the 5 treble, 3 chain, 1 treble § row: The same as the Ist. The illustration shows 
crochet in the last treble of preceding row. 4th } where the double crochet stitches should come 
row: 5 chain, 1 treble in the last worked treble } over the chain stitches, and the position of the 
of preceding row, 5 chain, 1 double crochet in ; sets of five treble crochet stitches. The pattern 
the center of the 5 treble, then 5 treble crochet ‘ should be repeated from the 2nd to the 6th row. 


VARIETIES IN EMBROIDERY. 
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BRAIDED SMOKING-CAP, ORNAMENTED WITH BEADS. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Marekrats required to make one Smoking-} the crown round to the desired size, and run 
Cap: A strip of cloth 6 inches wide; 1 skein of ; that and the head-piece together, holding the 
silk Russia braid; 1 bunch of smooth gold beads, ; head-piece next to you. The lining must then 
No. 9. For lining, a piece of sarsnet and a small } be run together in the same way, and fitted into 
piece of demet. A tassel. $ the cap, and the edges of the cloth and lining 

The mixture of braid and beads, in the Smok-$ turned in, and the latter felled down. The 
ing-Cap we are illustrating, is somewhat novel, ; tassel should be attached to the top, through the 
and, when worked, has a most charming effect. $ lining, to keep it in its place, and the cap will 
The pattern should be traced on tissue paper i then be complete. 


e6ide an! euina! 


and tacked on the cloth, and, in cutting out the $ gr: have not named the colors to be used, as 


crown, @ six-inch square of cloth must be allowed § choice of these so much depends on indivi- 
for. The braid should then be neatly run on : dual taste, but we can recommend black cloth, 
over the tissue paper, the beads dotted in where $ with scarlet, blue, amber, or green braid, or a 
indicated, and, when the work is completed, the : blue cloth, with a gold-colored braid, or a scar- 
paper should be torn away. § let cloth with black or blue braid, always 

The cap is then ready to make up, which is! using gold beads, except when amber braid is 
done in the following manner: Tack the demet{ selected, when white chalk or steel will be 
and sarsnet together, and neatly quilt them; cut * found prettier. 
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SIDE OF SMOKING-CAP. 
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PENWIPER. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER 


Marertats.—Some pieces of scarlet cloth. , old woman’s head, take the nut, and display as 
Other pieces of black cloth. One large hickory- ¢ much genius (with the aid of pen and ink) as 
nut. Cut three circles of red cloth six inches; is possible under the circumstances, in making 
in diameter, notch them upon the edge. Also 3 her look as much like a cross old woman as you 


three black ones in the same manner; fold each }can. With a little frill of lace or muslin for the 
circle in half; then make a funnel of each piece { cap, and some of the black cloth, bordered wth 
so folded, fastening them with a stitch at the : scarlet, for the hood, the old woman’s head will 
point; arrange them, alternating black and red, -be complete. Sew it firmly in the center of the 
all the points coming to the center. For the ’ Penwiper. 














MARIE STUART CASHMERE HOOD. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER 


\ hi 

Tuts very pretty affair is made as follows. 
Take a square of cashmere (scarlet, blue, or 
white), thirty-three inches square, and of the 
shape as seen in the diagram on the following 
page. 

The front is A. From C to C, following the 
dotted line, run a casing of half-inch ribbon on 
the inside. Trim with silk of the same, or con- 
trasting color, pinked on the edges, and quilled, 
as seen in the design, given above. 


ilk, slightly wadded. It will take about one 
s yard of silk for the trimming, cut bias. The 
$ lower frill is two inches in width, pinked on 
2 one edge only, gathered and put on at the other 
3 edge. . 
The upper frill, of the same width, is pinked 
on both edges, gathered in the center, Nothing 
prettier than this, or so easily made, has come 
out, this winter. 


If warmth is needed, line the head-piece with 
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82 CROCHET EDGING FOR PIN-CUSHION. 
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DIAGRAM OF CASHMERE HOOD. 
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CROCHET EDGING FOR PIN-CUSHION. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Materiats.—Crochet cotton, No. 18. Make ; same. 5th row: the same. 6th row: one long, 
a chain, on which! work one long, two chain ; two chain in every other loop seven times, loop 
into every other loop. 2nd row: five chain, ‘in short; continue to the end. 


7th row: five 
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leop in short, leaving four stitches between; , chain, loop in short; repeat to the end. These 
continue to the end. 38rd row: three chain, rows complete the edging, which is to be tacked 
three long, three chain, three long, three chain; $ round the braided Pin-Cushion. 

loop in short; repeat to the end. 4th row: the $ 
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BEAD WATCH-POCKET. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 
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Marerrats.—A quarter of a yard of canvas, 


No. 40; half a row of the large pearl-beads; half 


an ounce of chalk-beads; 1 oz. of crystal ditto; 
1 oz. of large-sized crystal for the edge; 1 skein 
of azuline blue filoselle; three-quarters of a 


bunch of steel beads, No. 7; a small piece of 


blue silk for lining; and cardboard, These 
watch-pockets may be worked in two ways, 
either on canvas or velvet; the latter being by 
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2far the most elegant and effective mode of 
making them. A piece of canvas must be cut 
the size of our entire illustration, and a piece 
the size of the little pocket. These must be 
worked with the beads, the pocket lined with 
‘silk, and the-back with cardboard and silk. 
: The two pieces must be sewn together, and the 
whole of the pocket edged round with the larger- 


sized crystal-beads. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

“Perenson” ror 1864.—We offer this number to the public 
as au earnest of what we intend to do in 1864. We ask 
attention, also, to the Prospectus, to be found on the cover. 
* Peterson” is cheaper than any other 
magazine of its kind, and, therefore, the Magazine, above all 
others, for the times. The proof of this may be established, 
not only by a comparison with other magazines—which we 
challenge—but also by the “Peterson” has now 
the largest circulation of any ladies’ periodical in the United 
States, or even in the world. 

We think we may say, justly, that part of this success is 
owing to the fact that the promises made in our Prospectus 
are always kept, no matter at what cost. In 1868, this was 
the only Magazine that did not raise its price to clubs, or 
diminish the number of its pages; one of which, all the 
others, in consequence of the advance in the price of paper, 
did. But we had advertised to give a certain number cf 
pages at a certain price to clubs, and we did it, although we 
had to pay nearly u The 
still remains at an enormous advance; but 


We claim, there, that 


fact that 


nm 


twice as much for paper as in 1862. 
price of paper 
our vast circulation enabies us, though at a diminished 


profit, to still heep “ Peterson” at old prices. 

The fashion department is admitted, by all conversant 
with such matte to excel that of an The 
arrangements for “Peterson” are such that all patterns 
are received in advance. Other magazines continually 
publish fashions as new which we 
before. The latest Paris, London. Philadelphia, and New 
York fashions faithfully reported: “ Peterson” never 
be a merely advertising medium for this or that 


y cotemporary. 


nave published months 


are 
descends to 
dealer in millinery, cloaks, etc., etc. 

More attention than ever will be paid, in 1864, to the 
literary department. The original stories in “Peterson” 
have been considered, for 4 
found in mag 10 
best of our contributors, all new writers of acknowledged 
ability are added, thus keeping “ Peterson” always fresh. 

The cheapness of this Magazine is a point to which we 
wish particularly to direct attention. Everything that is 
to be had in a three dollar magazine, can be had here for 
two dollars, and much of it, as the newspaper press univer- 
sally declar 

Now is the time to get up clubs! 
scribe for “Peterson,” if its claims are fully presented, un- 


years, superior to those to be 


other ladies’ While retaining the 


s, of a higher quality than elsewhere. 
Everybody will sub- 


less a promise has been given to take some other magazine. 
Be, therefore, the first in the field. A specimen will be sent, 
gratis, if written for, to show to acquaintances, so that you 
need not injure your own copy. 


Repuction Postigr.—By the new post-office 4 
which went into force July Ist, 1863, the postage on this 


Dow’i lose a moment ! 


OF law. 


Magazine was considerably reduced. The part (section 36) 
applying to Magazines is as follows :—* Upon newspapers, 
magazines, and other periodical publications, each not ex- 
ceeding the standard weight of four ounces, and passing 
throngh the mails or post-offices of the United States be- 
tween any points therein, the rate for each such paper or 
periodical shall be one cent.” We keep the weight of a 
number of “ Peterson” just below four ounces, by omitting 
all advertisements at the end of the number. (Some of our 
cotemporaries have a dozen pages of such advertisements ) 
It follows that the postage of “Peterson” is only one cent 
Formerly, it was eighteen cents a year, or 
Subscribers will please 


per number. 
one and a half cents per number. 
to take note of this. 
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What an Empress Can Do.—It is a noticeable fact how 
completely the Empress of the French sets the 
well-dressed feminine Europe and Am L. 
ich her majesty 


hions to 
No maiter 
how eccentric any article of dress may be, wh 
chooses to adopt, the day after she has appeared with it in 
public, it ceases to be singular; there are plenty of her sub- 
jects ever at hand ready to imitate her at the shortest no- 
tice. Never was this proneness to copy more laughably 
patent than last summer, when her imperial majesty was 
enjoying her annual autumn sojourn at Diarritz. One fine 
evening the empress appeared with a small cane in her 
hand, and during her strol! she occas 
as she walked. Was she lame? 
tunately befallen the beautiful empress 
substituted for a parasol? were questions e 
the fiir sojourners at Biarritz, who had been witness 
the apparition. As her majesty appeared in perfect health, 
and on the subsequent day again carr 
it was decided that canes must 
s0 forthwith many investments were made in them, 
they were sported by all the fishionables at Biarritz until 
he end of the season. It answers 
but is merely waste of time and words 
any article of the toilet which becomes p 


less to 


ionally leaned upon it 
Had some accident unfor- 
? Why was a cane 
rly asked by 


2 to 


ied a cane in her hand, 
be henceforth the fashi 

und 
no purpose, 


hing aguin 


generaliy 
invei 
and “ 

fishion.” curtail either, Lut 


we cannot resist offering a protest against the masculine 


We are usually powe 


element which is becoming 80 conspicuous in ladies’ toilets. 
The hats, for example; they are growing taller; the cravats, 
boots, wristbands, and waistcoats, all savor of the stronger 
sex; the coats which were “all the rage” at the fashionable, 
imuch-resorted-to watering-places, are cut exactly like a 
gentleman’s overcoat. They have pockets; the sleeves re 
turned up at the cuffs; they are turned back in the fronts, 
and they are ornamented with large gilt buttons. In cur 
opinion, the more feminine a woman’s toilet, the prettier it 
is; the more masculine it is, the uglier. 


BRAIDING AND EMBROIDERING STAmps.—It will interest our 
readers to know that Mr. Borden has increased lis facilities 
for manufacturing his celebrated stamps, so t! 
prepared to fill all orders promptly. Send for a few d 
Price, $5.00. Inking cushion, pattern-book, and full ins 
tions accompany each order, free of charge. 
Borden, Massillon, Ohio; or his agents, J. M. Pickering, No. 
96 west Fourth street, Cincinnati, Ohio; Mrs. A. J. Brooks, 
No. 838 north Tenth street, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mrs. L. A. 
Colbath, Exeter, N. H.; Mrs. Julia A. Boswell, Alleghany 


Address, 


and E. C. Biggers are traveling agents. 


READING MATTER FOR PREMIUMS.—Many persons getting 
up clubs prefer, for a premium, novels or other books to 
either an extra copy, or an album, or a picture for framing. 
To such persons we will send, postage paid, a dollar anda 
quarter’s worth of T. B. Peterson & Brothers A 
catalogue will be sent (if written for,) from which selections 
may be made. Where more than a dollar and a quarter's 
worth is ordered, the balance must be remitted. 


books. 


Our CoLorED Pattern, in the present number, is even 
more beautiful, we think, than the one given in our lust 
January number; and it is greatly more expensive. To pr 
duce this superb embellishment, each impression was passe 
through the press fourteen times: or once for each color. 
Recollect, this is the only Magazine that gives thes 
and exquisite affairs at all. At a retail store, this pattern 
would cost fifty cents. 
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New Mosic.—Just received, “ Winners Dime Violin 5 
Book,” Nos. 17,18, and 19, containing a choice selection cf 2 
the most popular melodies of the day. This work is pub- 
lished periodically, each number contains seven new and 
fashionable tunes, arranged in an easy manner for ordinary 
performers. Price ten cents each. “ He's Gone to the Arms 
of Abraham,” price twenty-five cents; a comic war ballad 
with chorus for four voices; the words are good and the 
melody beautiful, replete with puns and laughable origi- 
nalities. “ Isabel, lost Isabel,” is one of the most charming 
songs ever issued, a first-class composition, intended for a 
The subject is from “ East Lynne,” and the 
“Tsabel, lost Isabel,” 
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* wood singer.” 
words of the sweetest character. 
or the New Remember Me, is sure to become one of the 


Were 


most popular melodies; persons appreciating music that is ‘ 


really good should purchase this song. Price thirty cents. 
All of the above compositions are published by Mr. Sep. » 
Winner, No. 953 Spring Garden street, Philadelphia, but : 
can be had at the principal music stores in the United 3 
States. Copies sent by mail (postage paid) upon receipt of $ 
the price. Address Mr. Sep. Winner, and the music will be 
sent by return mail. 
Jewets Ovut-or-Doors.—Jewels are now being worn in 
out-of-door dress. The style in vogue is the Oriental— 
5, large round sequins, and long drooping ornaments 
being preferred Very large ear-rings, brooches, clasps, and 
studs are worn to match, in dimensions hitherto unheard of, 
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and either in plein gold, or in gold and coral, or enamel. 
These jewels, being but a passing whim of fashion, need not 3 


be of the parest gold or precious gems. Even l'rench ladies, 
I I 


who have always been very particular on this point, now ° 
wear imitation jewels without the least scruple. Combs for 
the hair now come within the sphere of jewels: they are ° 
made with a wide, flat piece turned back from the teeth, § 
and composing a very rich ornament, set with gold and 
precious stones; these combs are worn in the back hair; 
smaller ones are also sometimes used to keep back the hair 
in front. Necklaces or very thick chains have become in- 
dispensable with a low dress, and are also worn with the 
high chemisettes and Swiss bodices. The large round jet or 
coral-beads are preferred for demi-toilet, and married ladies 
often wear the thick gold chain. 


THE eT oF A Happy Home.—The Williamsport (Ind.) 
Republican says:—‘In everything that goes to make up a 
useful and attractive ladies’ magazine, ‘ Peterson’ has alwé 
been fir in advance of all other publishers; but in the last 
number he has frirly eclipsed himself. The universal 
opinion of the ladies, from whose decision there is no ap- 
peal, is that it is a ‘necessity in every well-regulated family.’ 
If any gentleman wishes to insure the good-humor of the 
feminine portion of his household, for a twelve-month, he 
can accomplish that desirable object by subscribing for 
Peterson.” 
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Srockrines will be worn colored this winter: the silk stock- 
ings with narrow stripes around them are very suitable for 
this season of the year; the ground of the stocking should 
match either the dress or the petticoat in color. Merino 
stockings are also manufactured in brilliant colors—violet 
with black stripes, gray with blue, and black with Solferino; 
indeed, they are to be procured of all shades. 


rrrwe 


Waar Tuovsanns Say.—The Waukegan (IIl.) Gazette 
says:—“Peterson’s Magazine is always so instructive, so 
entertaining, so charming, that our lady friends can scarcely 
bide the interval between one issue and the next.” 


CHEAPEST AND Brst.—Says the Phoenixville (Pa.) Phoenix: 
“Peterson’s Magazine contains more, for the money, than 
any other in the world.” 
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New Houimay Girt: Taz Crate Microscore.—The editor 
of the “Sunday-School Advocate” says in regard to this 
newly invented instrument:—‘Its simplicity, cheapness, 
and great magnifying power struck me with surprise. Then 
I was examining a fly’s eye by its aid, and was struck with 
wonder at the skill and power of the Creator which is dis- 
played in its structure. When I saw a statement in an 
advertisement, that the Craig Microscope magnified one 
hundred diameters, and could be bought for $2, 1 thought 
it was one of the many humbugs of the hour, for I had paid 
$20 for a microscope not long before. But now I find it to 
be a really valuable instrument, which I should like to see 
introduced into the families of our readers in place of the 
minifold useless toys which please for an hour and then are 


destroyed.” This microscope is sent by mil, post 
} 


> for $2.25; or with six beautifully mounted objects for $ 


or with twenty-four objects for $5.00. Address Llenry Craig, 
335 Broadway, New York, if you wish it. 


Aut Prerer It.—Says the Mifilinburg (Pa ) Tclegraph:— 


. “Peterson’s Magazine is the cheapest and best ladies’ moga- 


> Zn? now published, but, what is a better recommendation, 


the ladies all prefer it. It should be found on the table of 
every intelligent reading family.” 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
The Rejected Wife. By Mrs. Ann S. Stephens. 1 vol., 12 
mo Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—This novel, by 


al 


our co-editor, is in her very best vein. The scene is laid in 


2 the neighborhood of Norwich, Connecticut, and the time is 


:bout twenty years before the War of Independence. The 


$ pictures of New England life, a century : are frithful 
3; and vivid; such chapters as “ Preparations for the Thanks- 


siving,”’ and “The Minister’s Spinning-Bee,” inimit- 
£ LS) 


; able. Benedict Arnold, afterward the solitary traitor of the 


Revolution, is one of the principal actors in the story: in- 
deed, it is his treachery to Amy, whom he has promised to 
mary, that is the main-spring, so to say, of the plot. This 
pssionate, selfish, reckless, almost brutal man is depicted 
with extraordinary skill, Other characters, however, are 
hardly less forcibly drawn. Laura de Montreuil, the young 
and beautiful French countess; Arnold's fither and mother; 
Hannah; and especially Hagar, the old woman slave, are 
also life-like. The latter is really one of the best negro de- 
lineations in the language. The story is full of powerful 
and sustained interest. Indeed, in giving vigor to her nar- 
rative, Mrs. Stephens, we think, has few equals. Her 
“Fashion and Famine,” which was first published several 
years ago, had one of the most astonishing succes in 
American literature: it was only exceeded, if we are cor- 
rectly informed, by “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” and this latter 
owed much of its popularity to its peculiar subject. The 
present novel ought certainly to be as popular as * Fashion 
’ 


and Famine;” in our opinion it is very much better. The 


publishers have issued it in a very handsome style. 


Soirees Litteraires, Causeries de Salon. By Madame 
Caroline Corson. 1 vol.,12mo. Philada: F. Leypoldt—A 
smul, neat volume of French dialogues. The subjects dis- 
cussed are current French literature and the authors now 
most in vogue. In this way, we have a work which not 
only gives an excellent idea of modern French literature, 
but also will materially assist students in attaining a know- 
ledge of the spoken French language. The book is one of 
the very best of its kind. 

In War Time, and other Poems. By John Greenleaf Whit- 
tier. 1 vol.,12 mo. Boston: Ticknor & Fields.—This isa 
collection of Whittier’s later fugitive poems. About a third 
of them relate to topics connected with the war, another 
third are ballads of ordinary life, and another third are on 
miscellaneous subjects. The volume is beautifully printed. 
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Flower, Fruit,and Thorn Pieces; or, the Married Life, 
Death, and Wedding of the Advocate of the Poor, Firmian 
Stanislaus Silbenkas. By Jean Paul Friedrich Richter. 
Translated from the German by Edward Henry Noel. With 
a memoir of the author by Thomas Carlyle. 2 vols., 12 mo. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields—This novel by Jean Paul 
Richter, though really inferior to “Titan” as a work of art, 
will be more popular, at least on this side of the Atlantic. 
As the translator has well said, in a judicious preface, 
Richter is “less national than universal;” and hence, in 
spite of his grotesqueness, and in spite of much which Ger- 
mans may tolerate, but of which right-minded Americans 
will hardly approve, he will always be liked by persons of 
wide and cultivated tastes; for it is human nature, after all, 
that he depicts, and not mere individual eccentricities. No 
English novelist has ever exhibited so much imagination as 
Richter; even his humor, odd as it sometimes seems, is sub- 
stantially humor of the highest class; and his subtlety, 
knowledge, and originality impress us more and more, the 
more we read them. “If his works are hard to under- 
stand,” says one of his critics, “they always have a mean- 
ing, often a true and deep one.” Carlyle calls him a poet, 
though he wrote no verses, and a philosopher, though he 
promulgated no system. In the particular novel before us, 
the obscurity of Richter is less perceptible than in others of 
his books; indeed we cannot characterize “Flower, Fruit, 
and Thorn Pieces” as in the least “hard to understand.” 
We have read the book, even as a story, with interest, and 
have recurred to it, again and again, for its wit and pathos. 
The denouement is one, indeed, that no English or American 
novelist would have ventured on; but it is thoroughly Ger- 
man, not to say Richterish. The volumes are very elegantly 
printed. 


Roundabout Papers. By W. M. Thackeray. 1 vol., 12 
mo. New York: Harper & Brothers.—A series of chatty 
articles reprinted from the Cornhill Magazine. 


way, than almost any other living author could write. 
Several spirited illustrations embellish the volume. 


Though » 
hardly in Thackerey’s best vein, they are better, in their : 
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Excursions. By Henry D. Thoreau. 1 vol.,12 mo. Bos- 
ton: Ticknor & Fields—The author of this volume was a 
man of singular eccentricity. For many years he lived in a 
hut he had constructed for himself on the borders of Walden 
pond, in Massachusetts. A large portion of his time was 
spent in the open air. Few men of equally competent edu- 
cation have had such an opportunity to observe Nature. 
The results arc vefore us in various essays, now collected for 
the first time. Among these essays, those entitled the “Na- 
tural History of Massachusetts,” “A Winter Walk,” “The 
Succession of Forest Trees,” and “ Autumnal Tints,” please 
us most. The accuracy of the last we tested, during the 
past fall, while in the country, watching the changes of the 
leaves, from early in September till late in October, and 
comparing them with Thoreau, day by day. If our author 
had displayed more imagination, in this charming essay, 
there would have been little left to desire. A biographical 
sketch of Thoreau is contributed to the volume by R. W. 
Emerson; and the publishers have added a portrait, which 
gives a very fair idea of the man. The book is handsomely 
printed. 

Martin Pole. By John Saunders. 1 vol., 8 vo. New York: 
Harper & Brothers——A collection of short tales, of which, 
however, “Old Matthew’s Puzzle” was written by Mr. 
Drake’s daughter. All the stories are good. 

Rumor. By the author of “ Charles Auchester.” 1 vol.,8 
vo. Boston: T. O. H. P. Burnham.—This is a cheap edition 
of one of the most characteristic of the very able, yet pecu- 
liar, novels of the late Elizabeth Sheppard. 

Twice Lost. A Novel. 1 vol.,8 vo. Boston: Loring—A 
very excellent story, apparently from a female pen. The 
book is full of well-drawn characters. A cheap edition. 
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HORTICULTURAL. 


CAMELIAS IN Winpows.—The camelia is one of the best of 


2 plants for windows, as it is always beautiful, and may be 
> easily managed so as to bloom abundantly every season. 


History of the Sioux War and Massacres of 1862 and 


1893. By Isaac V. D. Head. 


1 vol., 12 mo. New York: nN 


Hurper & Brothers—A very excellent account of the In- ? 


dian war, which lately spread such terror through the 
North-West. 
illustrate the text. 


Numerous portraits and other engravings 


Mary Lyndsay. By Lady Emily Ponsonby. 1 vol., 8 vo. 
Dew York: Harper & Brothers —Lady Ponsonby was the 
author of that exquisite story, “The Discipline of Life,” 
which appeared several years ago. The present novel is 
but little, if any, inferior; and is reprinted, in cheap style, 
from the London edition. 

Veronica ; or, The Light-House Keeper. By the author of 
“Karl Keigler”’” 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: Loring—This 
pretty volume is designed for juveniles. It is the story of 
a little girl, drifting out to sea, in a boat in which she was 
asleep. The tale is thrillingly told. 

Fanchon. Translated from the French of George Sand. 
1 vol.,12 mo. Philada: F. Leypoldt.—One of the few works, 
by this author, which we can recommend to American 
readers. It is a charming idyl. We do not know where to 
recall its equal. 

Deep Waters. By Anna H. Drury. 1 vol.,8 vo. Boston: 
T. O. H. P. Burnham.—This is a reprint of an English 
novel. The author is already favorably known for her 
“ Misrepresentation,” and “Friends and Fortune,” two very 
excellent novels. A cheap edition. 


The Lost Bank Note. By Mrs. Wood. 1 vol.,8 v0. Philada: 
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In the first place, to manage the camelia well, in a sitting- 
room, consists in doing nothing more than is really needful. 
If people begin shifting their plants inte larger pots, or 
using powerful stimulants, there will probably be some di 
aster or disappointment following. A novice in plant-grow- 
ing must confine his attention first to the keeping of the 
plant alive and in health, always remembering that the least 
likely thing to happen is the roots getting pot-bound. We 
have kept camelias, measuring five and six feet bigh, and 
nearly as many feet through, in perfect health and vigor, 
for years, in pots of from eleven to fifteen inches diameter; 
and a very large plant may be grown in a five or six-inch 
pot—large enough, indeed, for all ordinary purposes of win- 
dow decoration. Suppose we have now some nice camelias 
in what are known as forty-eight and thirty-two-sized pots. 
These plants have probably from half a dozen to a dozen 
flower-buds each, and those buds are swelling with the 
warmth of the room. Now, the worst to be apprehended, 
at present, is the falling of the flower-buds. This may hap- 
pen through any of the following causes :— 

Too dry and too hot an atmosphere. 

Want of water at the roots. 

Too much water at the roots. 

Water given too cold at the roots. 

Sudden changes of temperature. 

Want of daylight. 

Exposure to high temperatures at night. 


We will now state the means of preventing the falling of 


: the buds:— 


T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—Another of Mrs. Wood’s popular ‘ 
stories, and quite up, we think, to her best efforts. It isa : 


cheap edition and ought to have a large sale. 


Water as often as the roots are nearly dry. 
The water to be of the same temperature as the room. 
The leaves to be sponged frequently with tepid water. 





to! 
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Plants to be removed when the room is extra heated, 3 
especially at night. N 

Never to be exposed to cold draughts, On the other hand, $ 
to be set out on a balcony, in the sun, on bright, warm, still 8 
days. N 

As the buds swell, the roots may be watered, once a week, $ 
with a solution of sulphate of ammonia—half an ounce to 2? 
a gallon of water—or two or three drops of hartshorn may > 
be put in the water every time the plant is watered. 

If the pots stand in saucers, these must be emptied of all 
drainings from the pots, after watering. 

In our next number we shall conclude this article. 
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WAX-WORK. 


DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING BLACKBERRIES AND RASPBERRIES.— 
Por making blackberries, common yellow beeswax will an- 
swer. Color with lampblack, take wound wire for the stems, 
put on cotton tightly to imitate shape; then proceed same 
as for grapes. When formed, varnish with mastic varnish, 
and put on seeds, which should be prepared in the following 
manner :—Melt the resin colored with lampblack; then in 
this dip a stiff brush, and shake it over a dish of cold water; 
this will form small globules, which will exactly resemble 
the seeds of the berry; put these on evenly while the body 
of the berry is still wet with the mastic varnish. 

Black raspberries made in the same manner, only shaking 
them differently, and coloring the wax and resin with car- 
mine and Prussian blue instead of lampblack. 

Red raspberries made of white wax colored with carmine; 
seeds made of resin colored with carmine. 

White raspberries made of white wax, just tinged with } 
carmine; seeds of pure white resin. M. L. M. 
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PARLOR MAGIC. 

Maaic Breata.—Half fill a glass tumbler with lime-water; 
breathe into it frequently, at the same time stirring it with » 
a piece of glass. The fluid, which before was perfectly trans- $ 
parent, will presently become quite white, and, if allowed to g 
remain at rest, real chalk will be deposited. 

VistBLe AND INVISIBLE.—Write with French chalk on as 
looking-glass; wipe it with a handkerchief, and the lines % 
will disappear; breathe on it, and they will reappear. This 3 
alternation will take place for a great number of times, and N 
after the lapse of,a considerable period. 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 
B@- Every receipt in this cook-book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 
SOUPS. 


A Good and Cheap Soup.—Cut in slices four pounds of ? 
lean beef or mutton, fry them brown, and lay them with ¢ 
their gravy in the stewpan; cut six carrots and as many $ 
turnips in slices, (the latter may only be quartered.) three } 
tolerably-sized onions, two tablespoonfuls of black pepper : 
whole, and two heads of celery with their green tops on, let : 
it boil, and then simmer till the meat is reduced to a pulp, 
strain it, and serve with or without vegetables. 

Cabbage Soup.—Take four or six pounds of beef, boil with 
it some black pepper whole for three hours, cut three or 
four cabbages in quarters, boil them until they are quite 
tender, then turn them into a dish, and serve all together. 

Onion Soup.—In two quarts of weak mutton broth slice 
two turnips and as many carrots; then strain it. Fry six 
enions cut in slices, when nieely browned add them to the 
broth; simmer three hours; skim, and serve. 
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Rice Soup.—Steep some fine rice in cold water for an 
hour, say four ounces, then boil it, add three quarts of gravy, 
a pinch of cayenne, a little salt, and boil five minutes. 

SAUCES. 

Onion Sauce.—The onions must be peeled, and boiled till 

they are tender, then squeeze the water from them, chop 


, them, and add butter that has been melted, rich and smooth, 


with a little good milk instead of water; give it one boil, 
serve it with boiled rabbits, partridges, scrag or knuckle of 
veal, or roast mutton; a turnip boiled with the onions draws 
out the strength. 

Bread Sauce.—Cut in slices the crumb of a small loaf, to 
which add a few peppercorns, one whole onion, a littie salt, 
and boiling milk enough to cover it; let it simmer gently by 
the side of the fire till the bread soaks up the milk, then 
add a little thick cream, take out the onion, and rub the 
whole through a sieve, make it very hot, and serve with 
game or fowls. 

Superior Sauce. for Plum Pudding—Mix six yelks ot 
eggs with four spoonfuls of sifted sugar and butter mixed 
together; have a pint of boiling cream, which you will mix 
with your yelks, afterward put it on the fire, and stir it 
until it is of the consistency of sauce, then add to it a good 
wineglass of brandy. 

To Imitate Caper Sauce for Boiled Poultry.—Boil some 
parsley very slowly to let it become of a bad color, then cut 
it up, but do not chop it fine, put it into melted butter, with 
@ teaspoonful of salt, and a dessertspoonful of vinegar; boil 
up, and then serve. 

Fgg Sauce.—Boil three eggs hard, cut them in small 
squares, and mix them in good butter sauce; make it very 
hot, and squeeze in some lemon juice before you serve it. 

MEATS. 

Roast Pig.—Soak in milk some light bread, boil some sage 
and onions in plenty of water, strain it off, and chop it all 
very fine, press the milk from the bread, and then mix the 
sage and onion with pepper and salt; in the bread pat the 
yelk of an egg to bind it a little, then put this in the inside 
of the pig; rub the pig over with milk and butter, pepper it, 
roast it a beautiful brown, cut off the head before it is drawn 
from the spit, and likewise cut it down the back, then you 


§ will not break the skin; take out the spit, cut off the ears 


from the head, crack the bone and take out the brains, put 
them in a stewpan with all the inside stuffing and a little 
brown sauce; dish the pig, the backs outside, and put the 
sauce in the middle, and some in a boat, the ears at each 
end. 

Veal and Oyster Pie—Make a seasoning of pepper, salt, 
and a small quantity of grated lemon-peel. Cut some veal- 
cutlets, and beat them until they are tender; spread over 
them a layer of pounded ham, and roll them round; then 
cover them with oysters, and put another layer of the veal 
fillets, and oysters on the top. Make a gravy of the bones 
and trimmings, or with a lump of butter, onion, a little flour, 
and water; stew the oyster liquor, and put to it, and fill up 
the dish, reserving a portion to put into the pie when it 
comes from the oven. 

Mutton-Chops, to Stew.—Put a pound of chops inte a stew- 
pan, with cold water enough to cover them, and half a pint 
over, and an onion; when it is coming to a boil, skim it, 
cover the pan close, and set it to simmer gently over a very 
slow fire till the chops are tender; if they have been kept 
proper time, they will take about three-quarters of an heur. 
Send up turnips, which may be boiled along with the chops, 
in a deep dish, with the broth they were stewed in. 

Fillet of Veal Boiled —Bind it round with tape, put it in 
a floured cloth, and in cold water; boil very gently two 
hours and a half, or, if simmered, which is, perhaps, the bet- 
ter way, four hours will be necessary. It may be sent to 
table with oyster sauce. Care should be taken to keep it as 
white as possible. 
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To Roast Ducks—Ducks should be well plucked, without 3 
teariug the skin, all the plugs being removed. Some cooks 
go so far as to skin the duck, holding it a minute by the 
feet in scalding water, that the skin may peel easier; clean 
the insides thoroughly with a little warm water, and stuff 
them with the same stuffing as for geese, using, perhaps, a 
little more bread, for the sake of mildness; roast them be- 
fore a brisk fire, but not too close, and baste very frequently. 
They will take from half an hour to an hour, according to 
the and size. When the breast plumps, they will be 
done. Serve them with a rich brown gravy. 

Wild Ducls.—These birds require clean plucking and 
clean washing, which may be done by pouring warm water 
through the body after it has been drawn; half an hour be- 
fore a brisk fire will suffice to roast them, and stuffing is not 
required. When it is sent to table, the breast should be 
sliced, and a lemon squeezed over it. The slices of the 
breast and the wings are the only parts really worth eating 
to a sensitive palate, the strong flavor of the bird rendering 
it a dish only for those with peculiar tastes. 

Cold Veal or Chicken Pie.—Lay a crust into a shallow tart 
dish, and fill it with the following mixture :—Shred cold veal 
or fowl, and half the quantity of ham, mostly lean; put to 
it a little cream, season with white and cayenne pepper, 
salt, a little nutmeg, and a small piece of shalot chopped as 
fine as possible; cover with crust, and turn it out of the 
dish when baked, or bake the crust with a piece of bread, to 
keep it hollow, and warm the mince with a little cream, and 
pour in. 

Turkey Boiled—A hen bird is considered the best. It 
may be stuffed with truffles, chestnuts, or sausage meat. 
Boil it in a clean, floured cloth; throw some salt into the 
weter in which it is boiled. Cover close, and simmer for 
two hours, removing the scum frequently. Serve with white 
suce, or parsley and butter; the latter is now scarcely ever 
brought to table. 
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PUDDINGS, ETC. 

A First-rate Plum Pudding—Half a pound of raisins 
stoned, half a pound of currants well washed and dried, 
quarter of a pound of mixed peels cut in dice, half a nut- 
meg grated, half a teaspoonful of pounded cinnamon, the 
grating of two lemons, the juice of one, a small particle of 
salt, one pound of bread-crumbs, half a pound of moist 
sugar, seven eggs, chopped very fine, two glasses of brandy, 
and two glasses of sherry. First break your eggs, beat them 
well in your basin, then add your spice, salt, and peels; then 
the sugar, sweet plums, and currants; then the bread- 
crumbs; then the brandy and wine. 

Apple Tart.—Take some good baking apples, pare, core, 
and cut them into small pieces; place them in a dish lined 
with puff-paste, strew over pounded sugar, cinnamon, mace, 
+ nutmeg, cloves, and lemon-peel chopped small; then add a 
layer of apples, then spice, and so on till the dish is full; 
pour a glass and a half of white wine over the whole, cover 
with puff-paste, and bake it. When done, raise the crust, 
stir in two ounces of fresh butter and two eggs well beaten, 
replace the crust, and serve either hot or cold. 

Batter Pudding.—Put into a stewpan six spoonfuls of 
flour, a teaspoonful of salt, and half a nutmeg grated; mix 
them with a pint and a half of new milk, and stir in six 
eggs beaten; pour the batter into a well-buttered basin or 
mould, tie it tight with a cloth, and boil it two hours and a 
half. Or it may be baked; three-quarters of an hour will 
be sufficient. Stoned raisins or currants may be ddded. 

Bread Pudding.—Soak a small loaf of bread, cut it into 
slices in a pint of cream or good milk, add the yelks of six 
eggs beaten, some sugar, orange flower water, three pounded 
macaroons, and a glass of white wine; tie it up in a basin 
or buttered cloth, put the pudding in boiling water, and let 
it boil for half an hour. Serve with wine sauce. 
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Custard Pudding. —Take a pint of cream, six eggs well 
beaten, two spoonfuls of flour, half a nutmeg grated, and 
salt and sugar to taste; mix them together; butter a cloth 
and pour in the batter; tie it up, put it into a saucepan of 
boiling water, and boil it an hour and a half. Serve with 
melted butter. 

CREAMS AND JELLIES. 

Brandy Cream.—Boil in a little milk two dozen of almonds 
blanched, and the same number of bitter almonds pounded. 
When cold, add the yelks of five eggs beaten well in a little 
cream; sweeten and put to it two glasses of the best brandy, 
and, when well mixed, pour in a quart of thin cream; ect 
it over the fire, but do not let it boil; 
thickens, then pour it into cups or low glasses. 
it will be ready. A ratafia drop may be put in each. 
wish it to keep, scald the cream previously. 

Cream Hasty.—Take a gallon of milk fresh from the cow, 
set it on the fire, and, when it begins to rise, take it off the 
fire, skim off all the cream, and put it on a plate; then set 
the skillet on the fire again, and repeat the skimming till 
your plate is full of cream; put to it some orange flower 
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and sugar, and serve it. 

Currant Ice-Cream.—Put into a basin a large spoonful 
and a half of currant jelly, with half a gill of syrup; squeeze 
in the juice of one lemon and a half, add a pint of cream 
and a little cochineal, pass it through a sieve, and freeze it 
in the usual way. 

Lemon- Water Ice.—Rub on sugar the clear rinds of lemons, 
squeeze the juice of twelve lemons, strain them, boil the 
sugar into a strong, thick syrup, add to the juice haifa pint 
of water, or good barley water, sweeten it with your syrup, 
and add the white of an egg and jelly. 

Cranberry and Rice Jelly.—Boil and press the fruit, strain 
the juice, and, by degrees, mix into it as much ground rice 
as will, when boiled, thicken to a jelly; boil it gently, stir- 
ring it, and sweeten it to your taste. Put it in a basin or 
form, and serve with cream. 

Cranberry Jelly—Make a very strong isinglass jelly. 
When cold, mix it with a double quantity of cranberry-juice. 
Sweeten and boil it up; then strain it intoashape. The 
sugar must be good loaf, or the jelly will not be clear. 

Orange- Water Ice.—Proceed exactly as in making lemon- 
water ice, only add a glass of brandy or Madeira; or without. 


FIRESIDE AMUSEMENTS 

Tue Mock NewsParer.—This game, when there is a large 
family party assembled in one house for the Christmas holi- 
days, affords a rich fund of amusement. An editor is ap- 
pointed, who receives and copies on to a large folio sheet of 
paper all sorts of contributions; his publication—which is 
produced and read aloud once a week toa laughing audience 
—being entitled, The Saturday’s Delight, or any other name 
that is appropriate; and containing mock advertisements, 
daily news, verses, leading articles, sporting intelligence, 
etc., etc., all of which may relate to the home doings of the 
contributors, and be playfully sprinkled by their proper 
name, disguised, good-natured jests upon their employments, 
etc., and giving lively accounts, under different headings, of 
the particular amusements, occupations, events, etc., which 
have distinguished each week. As it is generally considered 
pleasanter by the contributors to remain unknown, it would 
be best to place a box in some convenient part ot the house, 
where all may deposit their contributions, but fhe articles 
must not be taken from it except by the editor. 

Tue Puzzize Worp.—One goes out of the room; and the 
others agree upon a word, which js to be found out by ask- 
ing questions, such as, “Does the thing you have named 
fly?” “Does it walk?” “Does it sing?” “Does it speak?” 
“Does it grow?” etc. If the questioned cannot find out from 
the answers given, a forfeit must be paid. 
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Fra. 1.— Bat Dress or Wuite Siix, trimmed with black 
and white lace. 

Fig. 0.—Eventne Dress or Bive Six, trimmed, around 
the bottom, with a deep flounce, headed by a thick chenille 
cord. Above the flounce is a deep white chenille fringe, 
headed by a cord of the same. Backs of white chenille. 

Fig. 01.—CaRRIAGE Dress or LEATHER-COLORED PoPLiIn.— 
Paletot of the same material, trimmed with brown fur. 

Fig. 1v.—CARRIAGE Dress or GRAY AND BLACK-STRIPED 
Su.x.—The bottom is trimmed with a box-plaited ruffle, 
headed by a black lace insertion. The braces, sleeves, sash, 
etc., are also trimmed with a black lace insertion. 

Fic. V.—WALKING Dress oF FiGurED, Stong-CoLoRep SILK. 
—Black velvet sacque coat, trimmed with pipings of black 
silk and narrow black lace. 

Fig. vi—THE Partt Cloak, made of violet velvet beaver 
cloth, with capuchin-hood. 

Fig. vil.—Tue VeEstvaLi Cioak, made of green and blue 
plaid cloth, in a circular form, but having heavy plaits laid 
over the shoulders. 

Figs.—Vvill., IX., X., and XI.—VELVET AND SILK Bonners, in 
various styles, all from the establishment of one of our most 
fashionable milliners, Mrs. Cripps, New York. 

GENERAL REMARKS.—Cuir of leather color, in all shades, 
is still very fashionable, because all other colors can be worn 
with it, and look well, although it is very unbecoming to 
the complexion. The taste for plaids increases rather than 
diminishes. Plaid Tibbons, plaid poplins, and plaid velvets 
are all very much used for trimming dresses of sober colors. 
Cloaks, bournouses, dresses, petticoats, bonnets, all flash 
along our streets, in all the varieties of tartan, from that in 
which the brightest scarlet predominates, to the more sober 
dark-blue and green. Plaid silk and poplin dresses are 
very fashionable at the present time, blue and green being 
usually chosen in preference to brighter colors. The poplins 
are ornamented with narrow bands of Astrakan fur, and the 
silks with either chenille fringe or ruches. If the plaid is 
large, many ladies object to a bodice of the same being made 
with the skirt, as the lines, even with the greatest skill in 
cutting, rarely match so as to be pleasant to look upon; 
therefore, in its place, they have a small jacket, made 
either of blue or green cashmere, the petticoat being always 
of the same color as the jacket, and trimmed with rows of 
biack cut velvet. The prettiest use to which the plaid fever 
has yet been applied (besides little girls’ and boys’ dresses, 
where bright checks are always pretty,) is in the broad 
sashes forming half-bodies, with bretelles, for the ends of 
which nearly half-yard wide taffeta is employed. These 
species of Swiss bodies are made not only in silk, but in 
velvet, satin, <—. and even lace. In black lace, half- 
low bodices are made, the basquines at the back are formed 
of several rows of lace; bretelles are carried from the waist 
to the shoulders, and again to the back, the whole being 


terminated by long, flowing ends of white ribbon, edged ‘ 
with fringe or laces. These form very pretty additions to a ‘ 


simple dinner or evening dress, and can be made girlish or 
matronly, according to the materials employed. 

In THE MAKE or Dresses there is but little new since our 
last notice; as skirts are still cut with trains, ornamentation 
becomes less necessary. Chenille fringes are now much used 
around the skirts of dresses; they should be of the same 
color as the dress, terminating with round satin buttons. 
They are frequently arranged upon the skirt, so as to stimu- 
late a tunic, high in front, and much lower at the back. 
These chenille fringes, and gimp, with jet intermixed, will 
form the newest and most fashionable winter trimmings for 
silk dresses. In gimp, especially, there is a great variety in 
design, and entire trimmings for dresses are now to be pro- 
cured which produce all the effect of the most elaborate 
braiding; these are manufactured in one piece for the front 
breadth and bodice, increasing and narrowing in conformity 


} with the lines of the figure. Dress-makers have one cause 
3 for rejoicing, in the present day—the trimmings are mostly 
} made by machine. Black lace insertion, lined with white 
3 silk, is one of those ornaments of which people never appear 
$ to grow tired. It is now arranged, upon plain, high bodices, 
in a new style; indeed, gimp and other trimmings are dis- 
posed in a like manner. Instead of the trimming being 
placed upon the front of the bodice, it is arranged at the 
sides—upon the two plaits which are always necessary to 
fit the bodice to the figure. 

No Cuance APPEARS IN THE SHAPE or SLEEVES: they are 

narrow, and in the shape of gentlemen’s coat-sleeves. They 
are sometimes so narrow that they are slit open inside the 
arm, and fastened, with an open lacing of veivet braid 
or ribbon, as though to be enlarged. Epaulets, in gimp, 
chenille, or velvet, are very generally added to them. For 
$ dinner and evening dresses, the square-cut bodies and half- 
3 short sleeves are preferred, worn with lace cape or fichu. 
3 Lona, Frowrne Sasnes, tied behind or at the side, now 
2 take very much the place of the Swiss bands, although 
these are also still worn. Sashes are made either of the 
material of the dress, or of the color of the trimming; they 
are either in ribbon or velvet, or in material piped all round, 
and are tied in a large bow. With any dress of a sober 
color, a plaid silk sash of bright tints looks very well, but a 
black one may also be worn. These sashes are less trimmed 
than formerly; they have only a plain hem or piping, and, 
at most, a narrow velvet or ribbon, or a very narrow black 
lace, sewn all around. A gray or fawn-colored merino dress, 
with blue silk sash and trimming, is a very pretty style of 
toilet for a young lady. We also recommend, for sashes, the 
Algerian ribbons, as.a pretty novelty: they are striped of 
the brightest colors, and remind one of the Algerian shawls 
so much worn last winter. 

Jackets, for in-loor morning wear, are made of either 
Imperial blue or Monsignore violet cashmere. They are 
buttoned all down the front, and are cut quite straight, both 
in front and at the back, reaching as far as the commence- 
ment of the plaits of the skirts. They are trimmed, around 
the edge, with insertions made either of gimp or guipure, 
and down the front are placed, at regular intervals, gimp 
rosettes. For traveling and for wearing-out skirts, the mili- 
tary jacket is worn. This is made in cloth, with revers in 
front, which are fastened back with ornamental buttons. 
There is a basque at the back, and the fronts of this form 
are sloped or rounded off as they descend. 

On Eventne Dresses, ruches or bands of flounces are now 
very fashionable for young ladies. A beautiful white tarla- 
tan dress has just been completed, the skirt of which had a 
thick, wide ruche around the edge, headed with two rows 
of small pink roses and blue forget-me-nots,—White dress, 
with plaid bretelles, and a broad plaid sash, is a very simple, 
but effective toilet for a young lady. 

Manties.—There are three styles of mantles which may 
be said to be fashionable at the present time: the large cir- 
cular, the half-fitting paletot, and the casaque, or close-fit- 
: ting jacket. The circular is made in a variety of materials; 
: for morning wear, the checked black and white, and scarlet 
< and black woolen, are the most appropriate; these are cut 

with a seam down the back, in the same way as a gore, 
which gives them breadth as they descend. Sometimes 
‘ they are trimmed with chenille woolen fringe; and some- 
‘ times with only a binding of black velvet. These checked 
circulars should be cut with great precision, and care should 
be taken to match the plaid when sewing them up the hack, 
otherwise the effect will be very irregular and distressing 
to the eye. For afternoon wear, these circulars are eom- 
posed of velvet, and trimmed with either gimp, guipure, or 
> narrow bands of fur. The newest are ornamented with a 
© girdle-cord and tassels upon the left shoulder; this girdle- 
> cord is very thick, and is made of black silk; it commences 
’ at the top of the shoulder-seam, is knotted carelessly and 
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fantastically, and the ends fall unevenly just below the tip 
of the shoulder. The half-fitting paletot is usually made of 
cloth, and is.also suitable for morning wear. The cloth may 
,. be either black, dark, green, or cuir-color, and is trimmed 
with either gimp or chenille fringe, with frog buttons down 
the center as well as each side of the front, These paletots 
are loose in front, but are sloped somewhat in to the figure 
at the side and back seams, and many are ornamented with 
either gimp or chenille fringe round the top of the sleeves, 
If gimp is used, then it should have a small fringe at the 
edge. This can be made with either long jet beads, or with 
bell-buttons. The close-fitting velvet casaques are orna- 
mented with gimp, in which small jet beads are introduced. 


Gimp is sewmdown each side, in the form of a rounded sash,- 


and in the center the pocket is cut, lengthways; there are 
gimp ornaments at the back of the waist, and a gimp trim- 
ming is carried round the shoulders, in the form of a square 
bodice. The sleeves to both paletots and casaques are cut 
in the exact form of a gentleman's coat-sleeve, and they are 
all ornamented, round the edge, with whatever trimming 
has been selected for the rest of the mantle. 

Bonnets are rather lower in front, and less exaggerated in 
form, than those which were in vogue during the past sum- 
mer; they are not decidedly Marie Stuart, but partake some- 
what of that character; the curtains are deep, and in many 
cases pointed in the center. Plaid ribbons threaten to be- 
come common, so great is the furore for them, the large 
blue and green plaids being even more popular than those 
composed of brighter, gayer colors. Chenille fringe is very 
much worn around the brims of bonnets, and velvet flowers 
and leaves are also extremely fashionable. If feathers are 
used, they should be of the same shade as the most promi- 
nent colors in the plaid, and flowers should likewise follow 
the same rule. Velvet flowers, with brown grass and 
heather, have a good effect in the caps of bonnets which 
are.crimmed with plaid. Black felt bonnets look well orna- 
mented with bright plaid velvet ribbons; these are some- 
times disposed in straps at the top of the brim, the straps 
being fastened down with small jet ornamental buttons. 

Black bonnets are very generally worn this winter, even 
by those who are not in mourning; it will be considered quite 
sufficient to enliven them with a colored flower, to render 
them suitable for any dress. For example, a black crepe 
bonnet, embroidered with jet beads, and trimmed with a 
tuft of marabout feathers, with ostrich introduced at the 
tips, would require a moss-rose in the cap, and pink strings. 
If the bonnet is in black velvet, with a fringe of black che- 
nille around the edge of the brim, and chenille ornaments 
at the side, the cap would be formed with a spray of sky- 
blue narcissus, with opaque white beads in their centers, 
the strings being sky-blue velvet with white edges. Pink 
is also very fashionable for bonnets, and we see many made 
entirely with pink plush, and a tuft of marabout feathers, 
with ostrich tips placed in the center of the fronts. Pink 
velvet b ts, with bowill of white tulle; pink terry 
bonnets, with bows of white blonde, with rose-buds inter- 
mingling, are also general. 

In Linen there are a few novelties, which we hail with 
delight, as a great improvement upon the hard, uncompro- 
mising little linen collars which have been so long in vogue. 
Lace is now introduced with the linen, and adds softness to 
the effect, and rendering it far leas trying to the complexion. 
The sailor collar is the fashionable form. This is rounded 
at the back and pointed in front. The new style is to make 
the collar of fine linen, to cut it in small vandykes all round, 





and then to place Valenciennes lace edging at the back of ‘ 
The lace is sewn straight round, and not : 


the vandykes. 
fulled on, except at the points, and the linen vandykes are 
overcast or sewn with satin-stitch down to the lace. This 
finish adds lightness to the otherwise heavy eoHar. The 
uwler-sleeves are arranged in the same manner, with deep 
pointed cuffs fastened with linen buttons, and trimmed 
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} round w t: lace and vandykes. For afternoon wear, the 
; muslin embroidered insertion is arranged in the same way; 
but the collars, instead of being cut in the sailor form, are 
simply rounded, and the ends are formed with broad Valen- 
ciennes lace, corresponding in pattern with the narrow 
edging used for trimming around the collar, (these are 
newer than the lace cravats.) The sleeves are fastened 
with pearl buttons of a pyramidal form. 

Caps, for evening wear, are now made in many coquettish 
forms, and are exceedingly tasteful. Those which are com- 
posed of lace, in the form of a half-handkerchief with lap- 
pets, are simply studded all round with small rosettes of the 
same color as the dress; these rosettes should not be made 
of narrow China ribbon, but of crossway taffetas merely 
drawn round to form a small circle. Squares of white blonde, 
in the Neapolitan style, are very fashionable at the present 
time; these are ornamented with pink or blue hyacinths. 
Caps are also frequently made with colored crepe lisse, with 
white blonde intermixed, crepe lisse lappets being turned 
over the rolls of hair at the sides, and tied low upon the 
neck at the back. Scarlet velvet fuchsias are now employed 
to ornament white blonde head-dresses. 

Nets are now worn of the most delicate fabric; the finer 
» they are, the better. They are made in thin sewing silk, or 
in hair: this latter style is very expensive. These nets are 
ornamented with a ruche or bow of colored ribbon. 

Harm-Nets are the indispensable accompaniments of hats, 
and are now essential parts of female costume. There are 
nets for night wear, as well as for day Wear. The former 
are used instead of night-caps, of course. The furore for 
° plaid has spread likewise to hair-nets, as plaid chenille hair- 
2 nets are now made and worn. Head-dresses, made of plaid 
$ ribbon, with small white feathers at the top, are also worn. 
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| CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

3 Fie. 1.—A LiTTLe Girw’s Dress or BLack AND Wits Pia 

3 Popiin, trimmed with two bands of scarlet silk. Body low 

3 and square, and trimmed to correspond with the skirt. 

3 Fig. m1.—Dress ror A Boy.—The sacque dress is of bine 

$ poplin. The coat of dark brown cloth, trimmed with braid. 

3 Scotch cap and plume, plaid stockings and gray gaiters. 

} Fic. m1.—A uirtLe Boy’s Dress or Gray Popiin.—The 

; sacque coat is of gray cleth, faced and trimmed with black 
velvet. Gray felt hat, bound with black velvet, and a black 
velvet plume. 

Fic. 1v.—Dress OF ASHES-OF-ROSES POPLIN FOR A LITTLE 
Grri.—It is trimmed with bands of blue velvet, and has a 
blue velvet sash. This model also serves for an out-~loor 
dress by thickly wadding it. White felt hat, trimmed with 
: blue velvet and plumes. 4 

Fig. v.—Coat, to be made of either whe cashmere, or 
white Marseilles, braided with black. If of cashmere, the 
ruffling should be of white silk; if of Marseilles, of em- 
) broidery. 

Fic. vi.—Dress or Dove-CoLoReD CasHMERE, trimmed with 
flowers and braid. 

Fic. vi.—Dress oF Gray Pia Pop.in, trimmed with 
blue silk. 

Fie. vii.—Dress or WHIT CASHMERE, trimmed with black 
velvet. 

GENERAL REMARKS.—Black velvet and silk beaver hats are 

‘ now becoming very general. There is no end to the variety 

of trimming and form in these articles—birds, butterflies, 
< owls’ heads, foxes’ brushes, and winged insects of all de- 
scriptions have been called into requisition for the orna- 
mentation of these coquettish head-coverings; and now 
shells are taking their turn, and we see pigeons’ wings, 
peacocks’ eyes, and pheasants’ tails and breasts issuing out 
of shells in the front of black velvet hats. We cannot say 
that shells are either graceful, er even appropriate, in such 
> a place, but for all that they are worn, 
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IMPERATRICE PALETOT: FRONT AND BACK. 
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THE ALEXANDRINE. 
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THE TARTAN. 
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EVENING DRESS. 
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NEEDLE-CASE IN BERLIN WOOL. 
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NEW STYLES OF BONNETS. 
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